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AN  EYE  FOR  AN  EYE. 


INTKODUCTION. 

At  a  private  asylum  in  tlie  west  of  England 
there  lives,  and  has  lived  for  some  years  past,  an 
unfortunate  lady,  as  to  whom  there  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  any  hope  that  she  should 
ever  live  elsewhere.  Indeed  there  is  no  one 
left  belonging  to  her  by  whom  the  indulgence 
of  such  a  hope  on  her  behalf  could  be  cherished. 
Friends  she  has  none  ;  and  her  own  condition  is 
such,  that  she  recks  nothing  of  confinement  and 
does  not  even  sigh  for  release.  And  yet  her 
mind  is  ever  at  work, — as  is  doubtless  always 
the  case  with  the  insane.  She  has  present  to 
her,  apparently  in  every  waking  moment  of  her 
existence,  an  object  of  intense  interest,  and  at 
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that  she  works  with  a  constancy  which  never 
wearies  herself,  however  fatiguing  it  may  he  to 
those  who  are  near  her.  She  is  ever  justifying 
some  past  action  of  her  life.  "  An  eye  for  an 
eye,"  she  says,  "  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  Is 
it  not  the  law  ?  "  And  these  words  she  will 
repeat  daily,  almost  from  mom  till  night. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  poor  lady  has  no 
friends.  Friends  who  would  be  anxious  for  her 
recovery,  who  would  care  to  see  her  even  in  her 
wretched  condition,  who  might  try  to  soothe 
her  harassed  heart  with  words  of  love,  she  has 
none.  Such  is  her  condition  now,  and  her 
temperament,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  words  of  love,  however  tender,  could  be 
efficacious  with  her.  She  is  always  demanding 
justification,  and  as  those  who  are  around  her 
never  thwart  her  she  has  probably  all  the 
solace  which  kindness  could  give  her. 

But,  though  she  has  no  friends — none  who 
love  her,— she  has  all  the  material  comfort 
which  friendship   or  even  love   could   supply. 
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All  that  money  can  do  to  lessen  her  misery,  is 
done.  The  house  in  which  she  lives  is  sur- 
rounded by  soft  lawns  and  secluded  groves.  It 
has  been  prepared  altogether  for  the  wealthy, 
and  is  furnished  with  every  luxury  which  it 
may  be  within  the  power  of  a  maniac  to  enjoy. 
This  lady  has  her  own  woman  to  attend  her ; 
and  the  woman,  though  stout  and  masterful,  is 
gentle  in  language  and  kind  in  treatment. 
"An  eye  for  an  eye,  ma'am.  Oh,  certainly. 
That  is  the  law.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  no  doubt." 
This  formula  she  will  repeat  a  dozen  times  a 
day — ay,  a  dozen  dozen  time's,  till  the  wonder 
is  that  she  also  should  not  be  mad. 

The  reader  need  not  fear  that  he  is  to  be 
asked  to  loiter  within  the  precincts  of  an  asylum 
for  the  insane.  Of  this  abode  of  wretchedness 
no  word  more  shall  be  said ;  but  the  story  shall 
be  told  of  the  lady  who  dwelt  there, — ^the  story 
of  her  life  till  madness  placed  her  within  those 
walls.  That  story  was  known  to  none  at  the 
establishment  but  to  him  who  was  its  head. 

B  % 
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Others  there,  who  were  cognisant  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  various  patients,  only  knew  that 
from  quarter  to  quarter  the  charges  for  this 
poor  lady's  custody  were  defrayed  hy  the  Earl 
of  Scroope. 


CHAPTER    I. 


SCROOPE   MANOR. 


Some  years  ago,  it  matters  not  how  many, 
the  old  Earl  of  Scroope  lived  at  Scroope  Manor 
in  Dorsetshire.  The  house  was  an  Elizabethan 
structure  of  some  pretensions,  but  of  no  fame. 
It  was  not  known  to  sight-seers,  as  are  so  many 
of  the  residences  of  our  nobility  and  country 
gentlemen.  No  days  in  the  week  were  ap- 
pointed for  visiting  its  glories,  nor  was  the 
housekeeper  supposed  to  have  a  good  thing  in 
perquisites  from  showing  it.  It  was  a  large 
brick  building  facing  on  to  the  village  street, — 
facing  the  village,  if  the  hall-door  of  a  house  be 
the  main  characteristic  of  its  face ;  but  with  a 
front  on  to  its  own  grounds  from  which  opened 
the   windows   of    the  chief  apartments.      The 
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village  of  Scroope  consisted  of  a  straggling  street 
a  mile  in  length,  witli  the  churcli  and  parsonage 
at  one  end,  and  the  Manor-house  almost  at  the 
other.  But  the  church  stood  within  the  park ; 
and  on  that  side  of  the  street,  for  more  than 
half  its  length,  the  high,  gloomy  wall  of  the 
Earl's  domain  stretched  along  in  face  of  the 
publicans,  bakers,  grocers,  two  butchers,  and 
retired  private  residents  whose  almost  contiguous 
houses  made  Scroope  itself  seem  to  be  more 
than  a  village  to  strangers.  Close  to  the  Manor 
and  again  near  to  the  church,  some  favoured 
few  had  been  allowed  to  build  houses  and  to 
cultivate  small  gardens  taken,  as  it  were,  in 
notches  out  of  the  Manor  grounds;  but  these 
tenements  must  have  been  built  at  a  time  in 
which  landowners  were  very  much  less  jealous 
than  they  are  now  of  such  encroachments  from 
their  humbler  neighbours. 

The  park  itself  was  large,  and  the  appendages 
to  it  such  as  were  fit  for  an  EarFs  establish- 
ment;— ^but  there  was  little  about  it  that  was 
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attractive.  The  land  lay  flat,  and  the  timber, 
which  was  very  plentiful,  had  not  been  made  to 
group  itself  in  picturesque  forms.  There  was 
the  Manor  wood,  containing  some  five  hundred 
acres,  lying  beyond  the  church  and  far  back 
from  the  road,  intersected  with  so-called  drives, 
which  were  unfit  for  any  wheels  but  those  of 
timber  waggons; — and  round  the  whole  park 
there  was  a  broad  belt  of  trees.  Here  and 
there  about  the  large  enclosed  spaces  there 
stood  solitary  oaks,  in  which  the  old  Earl  took 
pride ;  but  at  Scroope  Manor  there  was  none  of 
that  finished  landscape  beauty  of  which  the 
owners  of  "places"  in  England  are  so  justly 
proud. 

The  house  was  large,  and  the  rooms  were 
grand  and  spacious.  There  was  an  enormous 
hall  into  one  corner  of  which  the  front  door 
opened.  There  was  a  vast  library  filled  with 
old  books  which  no  one  ever  touched, — huge 
volumes  of  antiquated  and  now  all  but  useless 
theology,  and  folio  editions  of  the  least  known 
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classics, — such  as  men  now  never  read.  Not  a 
book  had  been  added  to  it  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century,  and  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  no  book  had  been  drawn  from  its  shelves 
for  real  use  during  the  same  period.  There 
was  a  suite  of  rooms, — a  salon  with  two  with- 
drawing rooms  which  now  were  never  opened. 
The  big  dining-room  was  used  occasionally, 
as,  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the 
family,  dinner  was  served  there  whenever  there 
were  guests  at  the  Manor.  Guests,  indeed,  at 
Scroope  Manor  were  not  very  frequent ; — but 
Lady  Scroope  did  occasionally  have  a  friend  or 
two  to  stay  with  her ;  and  at  long  intervals  the 
country  clergymen  and  neighbouring  squires 
were  asked,  with  their  wives,  to  dinner.  When 
the  Earl  and  his  Countess  were  alone  they  used 
a  small  breakfast  parlour,  and  between  this  and 
the  big  dining-room  there  was  the  little  cham- 
ber in  which  the  Countess  usually  lived.  The 
Earl's  own  room  was  at  the  back,  or  if  the 
reader  pleases,  front  of  the  house,  near  the  door 
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leading  into  the  street,  and  was,  of  all  rooms  in 
the  house,  the  gloomiest. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  whole  place  was 
gloomy.  There  were  none  of  those  charms  of 
modern  creation  which  now  make  the  mansions 
of  the  wealthy  among  us  hright  and  joyous. 
There  was  not  a  hilliard  tahle  in  the  house. 
There  was  no  conservatory  nearer  than  the 
large  old-fashioned  greenhouse,  which  stood 
away  by  the  kitchen  garden  and  which  seemed 
to  belong  exclusively  to  the  gardener.  The 
papers  on  the  walls  were  dark  and  sombre.  The 
mirrors  were  small  and  lustreless.  The  carpets 
were  old  and  dingy.  The  windows  did  not 
open  ^  on  to  the  terrace.  The  furniture  was 
hardly  ancient,  but  yet  antiquated  and  uncom- 
fortable. Throughout  the  house,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  estate,  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  of  wealth;  and  there  certainly  was 
no  evidence  of  parsimony;  but  at  Scroope 
Manor  money  seemed  never  to  have  produced 
luxury.     The  household  was  very  large.     There 
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was  a  butler,  and  a  housekeeper,  and  various 
footmen,  and  a  cook  witli  large  wages,  and 
maidens  in  tribes  to  wait  upon  each  other,  and 
a  colony  of  gardeners,  and  a  coachman,  and  a 
head-groom,  and  under-grooms.  All  these 
lived  well  under  the  old  Earl,  and  knew  the 
value  of  their  privileges.  There  was  much  to 
get,  and  almost  nothing  to  do.  A  servant  might 
live  for  ever  at  Scroope  Manor, — if  only  suffi- 
ciently submissive  to  Mrs.  Bunce  the  house- 
keeper. There  was  certainly  no  parsimony  at 
the  Manor,  but  the  luxurious  living  of  the 
household  was  confined  to  the  servants'  de- 
partment. 

To  a  stranger,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  in- 
mates, the  idea  of  gloom  about  the  place  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  absence  of  any  garden 
or  lawn  near  the  house.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  mansion,  and  between  it  and  the  park, 
there  ran  two  broad  gravel  terraces,  one  above 
another ;  and  below  these  the  deer  would  come 
and  browse.     To  the  left  of  the  house,  at  nearly 
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a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  it,  there  was 
a  very  large  garden  indeed, — flower-gardens,  and 
kitchen-gardens,  and  orchards;  all  ugly,  and 
old-fashioned,  but  producing  excellent  crops  in 
their  kind.  But  they  were  away,  and  were 
not  seen.  Cut  flowers  were  occasionally  brought 
into  the  house, — but  the  place  was  never 
filled  with  flowers  as  country  houses  are  filled 
with  them  now-a-days.  No  doubt  had  Lady 
Scroope  wished  for  more  she  might  have  had 
more. 

Scroope  itself,  though  a  large  village,  stood  a 
good  deal  out  of  the  world.  Within  the  last 
year  or  two  a  railway  has  been  opened,  with 
a  Scroope  E,oad  Station,  not  above  three  miles 
from  the  place ;  but  in  the  old  lord's  time  it 
was  eleven  miles  from  its  nearest  station,  at 
Dorchester,  with  which  it  had  communication 
once  a  day  by  an  omnibus.  Unless  a  man  had 
business  with  Scroope  nothing  would  take  him 
there;  and  very  few  people  had  business  with 
Scroope.     Now  and  then  a  commercial  traveller 
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would  visit  the  place  with  hut  faint  hopes  as  to 
trade.  A  post-office  inspector  once  in  twelve 
months  would  call  upon  plethoric  old  Mrs. 
Applejohn,  who  kept  the  small  shop  for  sta- 
tionery, and  was  knoAvn  as  the  postmistress. 
The  two  sons  of  the  vicar,  Mr.  Greenmarsh, 
would  pass  backwards  and  forwards  between 
their  father's  vicarage  and  Marlbro*  school. 
And  occasionally  the  men  and  women  of  Scroope 
would  make  a  journey  to  their  county  town. 
But  the  Earl  was  told  that  old  Mrs.  Brock  of 
the  Scroope  Arms  could  not  keep  the  omnibus 
on  the  road  unless  he  would  subscribe  to  aid 
it.  Of  course  he  subscribed.  If  he  had  been 
told  by  his  steward  to  subscribe  to  keep  the 
cap  on  Mrs.  Brock's  head,  he  would  have  done 
so.  Twelve  pounds  a  year  his  Lordship  paid 
towards  the  omnibus,  and  Scroope  was  not 
absolutely  dissevered  from  the  world. 

The  Earl  himself  was  never  seen  out  of  his 
own  domain,  except  when  he  attended  church. 
This  he  did  twice  every  Sunday  in  the  year, 
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the  coachman  driving  him  there  in  the  morning 
and  the  head- groom  in  the  afternoon.  Through- 
out the  household  it  was  known  to  he  the  Earl's 
request  to  his  servants  that  they  would  attend 
divine  service  at  least  once  every  Sunday. 
None  were  taken  into  service  hut  they  who 
were  or  who  called  themselves  members  of  the 
Church  Establishment.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  many  dissenters  threw  away  the  chance  of 
such  promotion  on  any  frivolous  pretext  of 
religion.  Beyond  this  request,  which,  coming 
from  the  mouth  of  Mrs.  Bunco,  became  very 
imperative,  the  Earl  hardly  ever  interfered  with 
his  domestics.  His  own  valet  had  attended 
him  for  the  last  thirty  years ;  but,  beyond  his 
valet  and  the  butler,  he  hardly  knew  the  face 
of  one  of  them.  There  was  a  gamekeeper  at 
Scroope  Manor,  with  two  under-gamekeepers ; 
and  yet,  for  some  years,  no  one,  except  the 
gamekeepers,  had  ever  shot  over  the  lands. 
Some  partridges  and  a  few  pheasants  were, 
however,  sent  into  the  house  when  Mrs.  Bunce, 
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moved  to  wrath,  would  speak  her  mind  on  that 
subject. 

The  Earl  of  Scroope  himself  was  a  tall,  thin 
man,  something  over  seventy  at  the  time  of 
which  I  will  now  begin  to  speak.  His  shoulders 
were  much  bent,  but  otherwise  he  appeared 
to  be  younger  than  his  age.  His  hair  was 
nearly  white,  but  his  eyes  were  still  bright,  and 
the  handsome  well-cut  features  of  his  fine  face 
were  not  reduced  to  shapelessness  by  any  of  the 
ravages  of  time,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  men 
who  are  infirm  as  well  as  old.  "Were  it  not  for 
the  long  and  heavy  eyebrows,  which  gave  some- 
thing of  severity  to  his  face,  and  for  that  pain- 
ful stoop  in  his  shoulders,  he  might  still  have 
been  accounted  a  handsome  man.  In  youth  he 
had  been  a  very  handsome  man,  and  had  shone 
forth  in  the  world,  popular,  beloved,  respected, 
with  all  the  good  things  the  world  could  give. 
The  first  blow  upon  him  was  the  death  of  his 
wife.  That  hurt  him  sorely,  but  it  did  not 
quite  crush  him.     Then  his  only  daughter  died 
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also,  just  as  she  became  a  bride.  High  as  the 
Lady  Blanche  Neville  had  stood  herself,  she  had 
married  almost  above  her  rank,  and  her  father's 
heart  had  been  full  of  joy  and  pride.  But  she 
had  perished  childless, — in  child-birth,  and 
again  he  was  hurt  almost  to  death.  There  was 
still  left  to  him  a  son, — a  youth  indeed  thought- 
less, lavish,  and  prone  to  evil  pleasures.  But 
thought  would  come  with  years  ;  for  almost  any 
lavishness  there  were  means  sufficient ;  and  evil 
pleasures  might  cease  to  entice.  The  young 
Lord  Neville  was  all  that  was  left  to  the  Earl, 
and  for  his  heir  he  paid  debts  and  forgave 
injuries.  The  young  man  would  marry  and  all 
might  be  well.  Then  he  found  a  bride  for  his 
boy, — with  no  wealth,  but  owning  the  best  blood 
in  the  kingdom,  beautiful,  good,  one  who  might 
be  to  him  as  another  daughter.  His  boy's 
answer  was  that  he  was  already  married  !  He 
had  chosen  his  wife  from  out  of  the  streets,  and 
offered  to  the  Earl  of  Scroope  as  a  child  to 
replace  the  daughter  who  had  gone,  a  wretched 
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painted    prostitute   from   France.      After  that 
Lord  Scroope  never  again  held  up  his  head. 

The  father  would  not  see  his  heir, — and  never 
saw  him  again.  As  to  what  money  might  he 
needed,  the  lawyers  in  London  were  told  to 
manage  that.  The  Earl  himself  would  give 
nothing  and  refuse  nothing.  When  there  were 
dehts, — debts  for  the  second  time,  debts  for  the 
third  time,  the  lawyers  were  instructed  to  do 
what  in  their  own  eyes  seemed  good  to  them. 
They  might  pay  as  long  as  they  deemed  it  right 
to  pay,  but  they  might  not  name  Lord  Neville 
to  his  father. 

While  things  were  thus  the  Earl  married 
again, — the  penniless  daughter  of  a  noble  house, 
— a  woman  not  young,  for  she  was  forty  when 
he  married  her,  but  more  than  twenty  years  his 
junior.  It  sufficed  for  him  that  she  was  noble,  and 
as  he  believed  good.  Good  to  him  she  was, — with 
a  duty  that  was  almost  excessive.  Religious  she 
was,  and  self-denying;  giving  much  and  demand- 
ing little;  keeping  herself  in  the  background. 
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but  possessing  wonderful  energy  in  the  service 
of  others.  Whether  she  could  in  truth  be  called 
good  the  reader  may  say  when  he  has  finished 
this  story. 

Then,  when  the  Earl  had  been  married  some 
three  years  to  his  second  wife,  the  heir  died. 
He  died,  and  as  far  as  Scroope  Manor  was  con- 
cerned there  was  an  end  of  him  and  of  the 
creature  he  had  called  his  wife.  An  annuity  was 
purchased  for  her.  That  she  should  be  entitled 
to  call  herself  Lady  Neville  while  she  lived,  was 
the  sad  necessity  of  the  condition.  It  was 
understood  by  all  who  came  near  the  Earl  that 
no  one  was  to  mention  her  within  his  hearing. 
He  was  thankful  that  no  heir  had  come  from 
that  most  horrid  union.  The  woman  was  never 
mentioned  to  him  again,  nor  need  she  trouble 
us  further  in  the  telling  of  our  chronicle. 

But  when  Lord  Neville  died,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  old  man  should  think  of  his  new  heir. 
Alas ;  in  that  family,  though  there  was  much 
that  was  good  and  noble,  there  had  ever  been 
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intestine  feuds, — causes  of  quarrel  in  which  each 
party  would  be  sure  that  he  was  right.  They 
were  a  people  who  thought  much  of  the  church, 
who  were  good  to  the  poor,  who  strove  to  be 
noble; — but  they  could  not  forgive  injuries. 
They  could  not  forgive  even  when  there  were 
no  injuries.  The  present  Earl  had  quarrelled 
with  his  brother  in  early  life, — and  had  there- 
fore quarrelled  with  all  that  had  belonged  to 
the  brother.  The  brother  was  now  gone, 
leaving  two  sons  behind  him, —  two  young 
Nevilles,  Fred  and  Jack,  of  whom  Fred,  the 
eldest,  was  now  the  heir.  It  was  at  last 
settled  that  Fred  should  be  sent  for  to  Scroope 
Manor.  Fred  came,  being  at  that  time  a 
lieutenant  in  a  cavalry  regiment, — a  fine  hand- 
some youth  of  five  and  twenty,  with  the  Neville 
eyes  and  Neville  finely  cut  features.  Kindly 
letters  passed  between  the  widowed  mother  and 
the  present  Lady  Scroope ;  and  it  was  decided 
at  last,  at  his  own  request,  that  he  should 
remain  one  year  longer  in  the  army,  and  then 
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be  installed  as  the  eldest  son  at  Scroope  Manor. 
Again  the  lawyer  was  told  to  do  what  was 
proper  m  regard  to  money. 

A  few  words  more  must  be  said  of  Lady 
Scroope,  and  then  the  preface  to  our  story  will 
be  over.  She  too  was  an  Earl's  daughter,  and 
had  been  much  loved  by  our  Earl's  first  wife. 
Lady  Scroope  had  been  the  elder  by  ten  years ; 
but  yet  they  had  been  dear  friends,  and  Lady 
Mary  "Wycombe  had  passed  many  months  of 
her  early  life  amidst  the  gloom  of  the  great 
rooms  at  Scroope  Manor.  She  had  thus  known 
the  Earl  well  before  she  consented  to  marry 
him.  She  had  never  possessed  beauty, — and 
hardly  grace.  She  was  strong  featured,  tall, 
with  pride  clearly  written  in  her  face.  A  reader 
of  faces  would  have  declared  at  once  that  she 
was  proud  of  the  blood  which  ran  in  her  veins. 
She  was  very  proud  of  her  blood,  and  did  in 
truth  beheve  that  noble  birth  was  a  greater  gift 
than  any  wealth.  She  was  thoroughly  able  to 
look  down  upon  a  parvenu  millionaire, — to  look 

c  2 
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down  upon  such  a  one  and  not  to  pretend  to 
despise  him.  When  the  Earl's  letter  came  to 
her  asking  her  to  share  his**  gloom,  she  was 
as  poor  as  Charity, — dependent  on  a  poor 
brother  who  hated  the  burden  of  such  claim. 
But  she  would  have  wedded  no  commoner,  let 
his  wealth  and  age  have  been  as  they  might. 
She  knew  Lord  Scroope's  age,  and  she  knew  the 
gloom  of  Scroope  Manor  ; — and  she  became  his 
wife.  To  her  of  course  was  told  the  story  of  the 
heir's  marriage,  and  she  knew  that  she  could 
expect  no  light,  no  joy  in  the  old  house  from  the 
scions  of  the  rising  family.  But  now  all  this 
was  changed,  and  it  might  be  that  she  could  take 
the  new  heir  to  her  heart. 


CHAPTER    11. 

FRED    NEVILLE. 

"When  Fred  Neville  first  came  to  the  Manor, 
the  old  Earl  trembled  when  called  upon  to  receive 
him.  Of  the  lad  he  had  heard  almost  nothing, 
— of  his  appearance  literally  nothing.  It  might 
be  that  his  heir  would  be  meanly  visaged,  a 
youth  of  whom  he  would  have  cause  to  be 
ashamed,  one  from  whose  countenance  no  sign 
of  high  blood  would  shine  out ;  or,  almost  worse, 
he  also  might  have  that  look,  half  of  vanity, 
and  half  of  vice,  of  which  the  father  had  gradu- 
ally become  aware  in  his  own  son,  and  which  in 
him  had  degraded  the  Neville  beauty.  But 
Fred,  to  look  at,  was  a  gallant  fellow, — such  a 
youth  as  women  love  to  see  about  a  house, — 
well-made,    active,    quick,    self-asserting,    fair- 
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haired,  blue-eyed,  short-lipped,  with  small 
whiskers,  thinking  but  Httle  of  his  own  per- 
sonal advantages,  but  thinking  much  of  his 
own  way.  As  far  as  the  appearance  of  the 
young  man  went  the  Earl  could  not  but  be 
satisfied.  And  to  him,  at  any  rate  in  this,  the 
beginning  of  their  connexion,  Fred  Neville  was 
modest  and  submissive.  "You  are  welcome 
*'  to  Scroope,"  said  the  old  man,  receiving  him 
with  stately  urbanity  in  the  middle  of  the  hall. 
"  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you,  uncle,"  he  said. 
"  You  are  come  to  me  as  a  son,  my  boy, — as  a 
"  son.  It  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  are  not  a 
*'  son  to  us  in  everything."  Then*  in  lieu  of 
further  words  there  shone  a  tear  in  each  of  the 
young  man's  eyes,  much  more  eloquent  to  the 
Earl  than  could  have  been  any  words.  He  put 
his  arm  over  his  nephew's  shoulders,  and  in  this 
guise  walked  with  him  into  the  room  in  which 
Lady  Scroope  was  awaiting  them.  "Mary," 
he  said  to  his  wife,  "  here  is  our  heir.  Let  him 
"be  a  son  to  us."     Then  Lady  Scroope  took 
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the  young  man  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him. 
Thus  auspiciously  was  commenced  this  new 
connexion. 

The  arrival  was  in  September,  and  the  game- 
keeper, with  the  under  gamekeeper,  had  for  the 
last  month  been  told  to  be  on  his  mettle.  Young 
Mr.  Neville  was  no  doubt  a  sportsman.  And  the 
old  groom  had  been  warned  that  hunters  might 
be  wanted  in  the  stables  next  winter.  Mrs. 
Bunco  was  made  to  understand  that  liberties 
would  probably  be  taken  with  the  house,  such 
as  had  not  yet  been  perpetrated  in  her  time  ; — 
for  the  late  heir  had  never  made  the  Manor  his 
home  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  school.  It 
was  felt  by  all  that  great  changes  were  to  be 
effected, — and  it  was  felt  also  that  the  young  man 
on  whose  behalf  all  this  was  to  be  permitted, 
could  not  but  be  elated  by  his  position.  Of  such 
elation,  however,  there  were  not  many  signs. 
To  his  uncle,  Fred  Neville  was,  as  has  been  said, 
modest  and  submissive ;  to  his  aunt  he  was  gentle 
but  not  submissive.     The  rest  of  the  household 
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he  treated  civilly,  but  with  none  of  that  awe 
which  was  perhaps  expected  from  him.  As 
for  shooting,  he  had  come  direct  from  his  friend 
Carnaby's  moor.  Camaby  had  forest  as  well 
as  moor,  and  Fred  thought  but  little  of  par- 
tridges,— little  of  such  old-fashioned  partridge- 
shooting  as  was  prepared  for  him  at  Scroope, 
— after  grouse  and  deer.  As  for  hunting  in 
Dorsetshire,  if  his  uncle  wished  it, — why  in 
that  case  he  would  think  of  it.  According  to 
his  ideas,  Dorsetshire  was  not  the  best  county  in 
England  for  hunting.  Last  year  his  regiment 
had  been  at  Bristol  and  he  had  ridden  with 
the  Duke's  hounds.  This  winter  he  was  to  be 
stationed  in  Ireland,  and  he  had  an  idea  that 
Irish  hunting  was  good.  If  he  found  that  his 
uncle  made  a  point  of  it,  he  would  bring  his 
horses  to  Scroope  for  a  month  at  Christmas. 
Thus  he  spoke  to  the  head  groom, — and  thus 
he  spoke  also  to  his  aunt,  who  felt  some  sur- 
prise when  he  talked  of  Scotland  and  his  horses. 
She  had  thought  that  only  men  of  large  fortunes 
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shot  deer  and  kept  studs, — and  perhaps  con- 
ceived that  the  officers  of  the  20th  Hussars  were 
generally  engaged  in  looking  after  the  affairs  of 
their  regiment,  and  in  preparation  for  meeting 
tlie  enemy. 

Fred  now  remained  a  month  at  Scroope,  and 
during  that  time  there  was  hut  little  personal 
intercourse  between  him  and  his  uncle  in  spite 
of  the  affectionate  greeting  with  which  their 
acquaintance  had  been  commenced.  The  old 
man's  habits  of  life  were  so  confirmed  that  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  alter  them.  Through- 
out the  entire  morning  he  would  sit  in  his  own 
room  alone.  He  would  then  be  visited  by  his 
steward,  his  groom,  and  his  butler  ; — and  would 
think  that  he  gave  his  orders,  submitting,  how- 
ever, in  almost  every  thing  to  them.  His  wife 
would  sometimes  sit  with  him  for  half  an  hour, 
holding  his  hand,  in  moments  of  tenderness  un- 
seen and  unsuspected  by  all  the  world  around 
them.  Sometimes  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
would  come  to  him,  so  that  he  might  know  the 
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wants  of  the  people.  He  would  have  the 
newspaper  in  his  hands  for  a  while,  and 
would  daily  read  the  Bible  for  an  hour. 
Then  he  would  slowly  write  some  letter, 
almost  measuring  every  point  which  his  pen 
made, — thinking  that  thus  he  was  performing 
his  duty  as  a  man  of  business.  Few  men 
perhaps  did  less, — ^but  what  he  did  do  was  good ; 
and  of  self-indulgence  there  was  surely  none. 
Between  such  a  one  and  the  young  man  who 
had  now  come  to  his  house  there  could  be  but 
little  real  connexion. 

Between  Fred  Neville  and  Lady  Scroope  there 
arose  a  much  closer  intimacy.  A  woman  can 
get  nearer  to  a  young  man  than  can  any  old 
man  ; — can  learn  more  of  his  ways,  and  better 
understand  his  wishes.  From  the  very  first 
there  arose  between  them  a  matter  of  difference, 
as  to  which  there  was  no  quarrel,  but  very 
much  of  argument.  In  that  argument  Lady 
Scroope  was  unable  to  prevail.  She  was  very 
anxious  that  the  heir  should  at  once  abandon 
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his  profession  and  sell  out  of  the  army.  Of 
what  use  could  it  be  to  him  now  to  run  after  his 
regiment  to  Ireland,  seeing  that  undoubtedly  the 
great  duties  of  his  life  all  centred  at  Scroope  ? 
There  were  many  discussions  on  the  subject, 
but  Fred  would  not  give  way  in  regard  to  the 
next  year.  He  would  have  this  year,  he  said,  to 
himself; — and  after  that  he  would  come  and 
settle  himself  at  Scroope.  Yes;  no  doubt  he 
would  marry  as  soon  as  he  could  find  a  fitting 
wife.  Of  course  it  would  be  right  that  he 
should  marry.  He  fully  understood  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  position ; — so  he  said,  in  answer 
to  his  aunt's  eager,  scrutinising,  beseeching 
questions.  But  as  he  had  joined  his  regi- 
ment, he  thought  it  would  be  good  for  him  to 
remain  with  it  one  year  longer.  He  particu- 
larly desired  to  see  something  of  Ireland,  and 
if  he  did  not  do  so  now,  he  would  never  have 
the  opportunity.  Lady  Scroope,  understanding 
well  that  he  was  pleading  for  a  year  of  grace 
from  the  dulness  of  the  Manor,  explained  to  him 
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that  his  uncle  would  hy  no  means  expect  that 
he  should  remain  always  at  Scroope.  If  he 
would  marry,  the  old  London  house  should  be 
prepared  for  him  and  his  bride.  He  might 
travel, — not,  however,  going  very  far  afield. 
He  might  get  into  Parliament;  as  to  which, 
if  such  were  his  ambition,  his  uncle  would  give 
him  every  aid.  He  might  have  his  friends  at 
Scroope  Manor, — Carnaby  and  all  the  rest  of 
them.  Every  allurement  was  offered  to  him. 
But  he  had  commenced  by  claiming  a  year 
of  grace,  and  to  that  claim  he  adhered. 

Could  his  uncle  have  brought  himself  to  make 
the  request  in  person,  at  first,  he  might  pro- 
bably have  succeeded ; — and  had  he  succeeded, 
there  would  have  been  no  story  for  us  as  to  the 
fortunes  of  Scroope  Manor.  But  the  Earl  was 
too  proud  and  perhaps  too  difiident  to  make  the 
attempt.  From  his  wife  he  heard  all  that  took 
place  ;  and  though  he  was  grieved,  he  expressed 
no  anger.  He  could  not  feel  himself  justified 
in  expressing  anger  because  his  nephew  chose  to 
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remain  for  yet  a  year  attached  to  his  profession. 
*'  Who  knows  what  may  happen  to  him  ?  "  said 
the  Countess. 

"  Ah,  indeed !  But  we  are  all  in  the  hands 
"  of  the  Almighty.'*  And  the  Earl  howed  his 
head.  Lady  Scroope,  fully  recognizing  the 
truth  of  her  husband's  pious  ejaculation,  never- 
theless thought  that  human  care  might  advan- 
tageously be  added  to  the  divine  interposition 
for  which,  as  she  well  knew,  her  lord  prayed 
fervently  as  soon  as  the  words  were  out  of  his 
mouth. 

"But  it  would  be  so  great  a  thing  if  he 
"could  be  settled.  Sophia  Mellerby  has  pro- 
*'  mised  to  come  here  for  a  couple  of  months  in 
"  the  winter.  He  could  not  possibly  do  better 
"  than  that." 

"  The  Mellerbys  are  very  good  people,"  said 
the  Earl.  "Her  grandmother,  the  duchess, 
"  is  one  of  the  very  best  women  in  England. 
"  Her  mother,  Lady  Sophia,  is  an  excellent 
"  creature, — religious,   and   with    the   soundest 
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"principles.  Mr.  Mellerby,  as  a  commoner, 
"  stands  as  high  as  any  man  in  England." 

"  They  have  held  the  same  property  since  the 
"wars  of  the  roses.  And  then  I  suppose  the 
"  money  should  count  for  something,"  added  the 
lady. 

Lord  Scroope  would  not  admit  the  import- 
ance of  the  money,  but  was  quite  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  were  his  heir  to  make  Sophia 
Mellerby  the  future  Lady  Scroope  he  would 
be  content.  But  he  could  not  interfere.  He 
did  not  think  it  wise  to  speak  to  young  men  on 
such  a  subject.  He  thought  that  by  doing  so  a 
young  man  might  be  rather  diverted  from  than 
attracted  to  the  object  in  view.  Nor  would 
he  press  his  wishes  upon  his  nephew  as  to  next 
year.  "  Were  I  to  ask  it,*'  he  said,  "  and  were 
"  he  to  refuse  me,  I  should  be  hurt.  I  am  bound 
"  therefore  to  ask  nothing  that  is  unreasonable." 
Lady  Scroope  did  not  quite  agree  with  her 
husband  in  this.  She  thought  that  as  every 
thing  was  to  be  done  for  the  young  man;  as 
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money  almost  without  stint  was  to  be  placed 
at  his  command ;  as  hunting,  parliament,  and 
a  house  in  London  were  offered  to  him ; — as 
the  treatment  due  to  a  dear  and  only  son  was 
shown  to  him,  he  ought  to  give  something  in 
return;  hut  she  herself,  could  say  no  more 
than  she  had  said,  and  she  knew  already  that 
in  those  few  matters  in  which  her  husband 
had  a  decided  will,  he  was  not  to  be  turned 
from  it. 

It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  Fred  ^N'eville 
should  join  his  regiment  at  Limerick  in  October, 
and  that  he  should  come  home  to  Scroope  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  at  Christmas.  Sophia 
Mellerby  was  to  be  Lady  Scroope's  guest  at 
that  time,  and  at  last  it  was  decided  that 
Mrs.  Neville,  who  had  never  been  seen  by  the 
Earl,  should  be  asked  to  come  and  bring  with 
her  her  younger  son,  John  Neville,  who  had 
been  successful  in  obtaining  a  commission  in 
the  Engineers.  Other  guests  should  be  invited, 
and   an  attempt   should  be  made    to  remove 
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the  mantle  of  gloom  from  Scroope   Manor, — 
with  the  sole  object  of  ingratiating  the  heir. 

Early  in  October  Fred  went  to  Limerick,  and 
from  thence  with  a  detached  troop  of  his  regi- 
ment he  was  sent  to  the  cavalry  barracks  at 
Ennis,  the  assize  town  of  the  neighbouring 
county  Clare.  This  was  at  first  held  to  be  a 
misfortune  by  him,  as  Limerick  is  in  all  re- 
spects a  better  town  than  Ennis,  and  in  county 
Limerick  the  hunting  is  far  from  being  bad, 
whereas  Clare  is  hardly  a  country  for  a  Nimrod. 
But  a  young  man,  with  money  at  command, 
need  not  regard  distances ;  and  the  Limerick 
balls  and  the  Limerick  coverts  were  found  to  be 
equally  within  reach.  From  Ennis  also  he  could 
attend  some  of  the  Galway  meets, — and  then 
with  no  other  superior  than  a  captain  hardly 
older  than  himself  to  interfere  with  his  move- 
ments, he  could  indulge  in  that  wild  district 
the  spirit  of  adventure  which  was  strong  within 
him.  When  young  men  are  anxious  to  indulge 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  they  generally  do  so 
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by  falling  in  love  with  young  women  of  whom 
their  fathers  and  mothers  would  not  approve. 
In  these  days  a  spirit  of  adventure  hardly  goes 
further  than  this,  unless  it  take  a  young  man 
to  a  German  gambling  table. 

When  Fred  left  Scroope  it  was  understood 
that  he  was  to  correspond  with  his  aunt.  The 
Earl  would  have  been  utterly  lost  had  he 
attempted  to  write  a  letter  to  his  nephew  with- 
out having  something  special  to  communicate 
to  him.  But  Lady  Scroope  was  more  facile 
with  her  pen,  and  it  was  rightly  thought  that 
the  heir  would  hardly  bring  himself  to  look 
upon  Scroope  as  his  home,  unless  some  link 
were  maintained  between  himself  and  the  place. 
Lady  Scroope  therefore  wrote  once  a  week, — 
telling  everything  that  there  was  to  be  told 
of  the  horses,  the  game,  and  even  of  the  ten- 
ants. She  studied  her  letters,  endeavouring  to 
make  them  light  and  agreeable, — such  as  a 
young  man  of  large  prospects  would  like  to 
receive  from  his  own  mother.    He  was  "  Dearest 
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Fred,"  and  in  one  of  those  earliest  written  she 
expressed  a  hope  that  should  any  trouble  ever 
fall  upon  him  he  would  come  to  her  as  to  his 
dearest  friend.  Fred  was  not  a  bad  corre- 
spondent, and  answered  about  every  other  letter. 
His  replies  were  short,  but  that  was  a  matter 
of  course.  He  was  "as  jolly  as  a  sandboy,'* 
"right  as  a  trivet;"  had  had  "one  or  two 
"  very  good  things/'  and  thought  that  upon  the 
whole  he  liked  Ennis  better  than  Limerick. 
"Johnstone  is  such  a  deuced  good  fellow!" 
Johnstone  was  the  captain  of  the  20th  Hussars 
who  happened  to  be  stationed  with  him  at 
Limerick.  Lady  Scroope  did  not  quite  like 
the  epithet,  but  she  knew  that  she  had  to 
learn  to  hear  things  to  which  she  had  hitherto 
not  been  accustomed. 

This  was  all  very  well ; — but  Lady  Scroope, 
having  a  friend  in  Co.  Clare^  thought  that 
she  might  receive  tidings  of  the  adopted  one 
which  would  be  useful,  and  with  this  object 
she  opened  a  correspondence  with  Lady  Mary 
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Quin.  Lady  Mary  Quin  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Kilfenora,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  County  Clare.  She  was  almost  sure 
to  hear  of  the  doings  of  any  officers  stationed 
at  Ennis,  and  would  do  so  certainly  in  regard 
to  an  officer  that  was  specially  introduced  to 
her.  Fred  Neville  was  invited  to  stay  at  Castle 
Quin  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and  actually  did 
pass  one  night  under  its  roof.  But,  unfor- 
tunately for  him,  that  spirit  of  adventure  which 
he  was  determined  to  indulge  led  him  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Castle  Quin  when  it  was 
far  from  his  intention  to  interfere  with  the 
Earl  or  with  Lady  Mary,  and  thus  led  to  the 
following  letter  which  Lady  Scroope  received 
about  the  middle  of  December, — just  a  week 
before  Fred's  return  to  the  Manor. 

"Quin  Castle,  Ennistimon, 
*'  14  December,  18—. 

"My  dear  Lady  Scroope, 

"  Since   I  wrote  to   you  before   Mr. 
"  Neville  has  been  here  once,  and  we  all  liked 
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"  him  very  mucli.  My  father  was  quite  taken 
"  with  him.  He  is  always  fond  of  the  young 
**  officers,  and  is  not  the  less  inclined  to  be  so  of 
"  one  who  is  so  dear  and  near  to  you.  I  wish 
"  he  would  have  stayed  longer,  and  hope  that  he 
"  shall  come  again.  We  have  not  much  to  offer 
"  in  the  way  of  amusement,  but  in  January  and 
"  February  there  is  good  snipe  shooting. 

**I  find  that  Mr.  Neville  is  very  fond  of 
"shooting, — so  much  so  that  before  we  knew 
"anything  of  him  except  his  name  we  had 
"heard  that  he  had  been  on  our  coast  after 
"seals  and  sea  birds.  We  have  very  high 
"  cliffs  near  here, — some  people  say  the  highest 
"  in  the  world,  and  there  is  one  called  the  Hag's 
"Head  from  which  men  get  down  and  shoot 
"  sea-gulls.  He  has  been  different  times  in  our 
"  village  of  liscannor,  and  I  think  he  has  a  boat 
"  there  or  at  Lahinch.  I  believe  he  has  already 
"  killed  ever  so  many  seals. 

"  I  tell  you  all  this  for  a  reason.  I  hope  that 
"it  may  come  to  nothing,  but  I  think  that  you 
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*'  ought  to  know.  There  is  a  widow  lady  living 
"  not  very  far  from  Liscannor,  hut  nearer  up 
"to  the  cliffs.  Her  cottage  is  on  papa's  pro- 
"  perty,  hut  I  think  she  holds  it  from  somebody 
"  else.  I  don't  like  to  say  anything  to  papa 
"  about  it.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  O'Hara,  and  she 
"has  a  daughter."  When  Lady  Scroope  had 
read  so  far,  she  almost  let  the  paper  drop  from 
her  hand.  Of  course  she  knew  what  it  all  meant. 
An  Irish  Miss  O'Hara!  And  Fred  Neville 
was  spending  his  time  in  pursuit  of  this  girl ! 
Lady  Scroope  had  known  what  it  would  be 
when  the  young  man  was  allowed  to  return  to 
his  regiment  in  spite  of  the  manifold  duties 
which  should  have  bound  him  to  Scroope  Manor. 
"I  have  seen  this  young  lady,"  continued  Lady 
Mary,  "  and  she  is  certainly  very  pretty.  But 
"  nobody  knows  anything  about  them ;  and  I 
"  cannot  even  learn  whether  they  belong  to  the 
"  real  O'Haras.  I  should  think  not,  as  they  are 
"  Eoman  Catholics.  At  any  rate  Miss  O'Hara 
"  can  hardly  be  a  fitting  companion  for  Lord 
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""  Scroope's  heir.  I  believe  they  are  ladies,  but 
"  I  don't  think  that  any  one  knows  them  here, 
"  except  the  priest  of  Kilmacrenny.  We  never 
"  could  make  out  quite  why  they  came  here, — 
"only  that  Father  Marty  knows  something 
"  about  them.  He  is  the  priest  of  Kilmacrenny. 
"She  is  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  I  never  heard 
"  a  word  against  her ; — ^but  I  don't  know  whether 
"  that  does  not  make  it  worse,  because  a  young 
"  man  is  so  likely  to  get  entangled. 

"  I  daresay  nothing  shall  come  of  it,  and  I*m 
"  sure  I  hope  that  nothing  may.  But  I  thought 
"  it  best  to  tell  you.  Fray  do  not  let  him  know 
"that  you  have  heard  from  me.  Young  men 
"are  so  very  particular  about  things,  and  I 
"don't  know  what  he  might  say  of  me  if  he 
"  knew  that  I  had  written  home  to  you  about 
"  his  private  affairs.  All  the  same  if  I  can  be 
"  of  any  service  to  you,  pray  let  me  know. 
"  Excuse  haste.  And  believe  me  to  be, 
"  Yours  most  sincerely, 

"Mary  Quin." 
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A  Roman  Catholic  ; — one  whom  no  one  knew 
but  the  priest ; — a  girl  who  perhaps  never  had 
a  father  !  All  this  was  terrible  to  Lady  Scroope. 
Roman  Catholics, — and  especially  Irish  Roman 
Catholics, — were  people  whom,  as  she  thought, 
every  one  should  fear  in  this  world,  and  for 
whom  everything  was  to  be  feared  in  the  next. 
How  would  it  be  with  the  Earl  if  this  heir  also 
were  to  tell  him  some  day  that  he  was  married  ? 
"Would  not  his  grey  hairs  be  brought  to  the 
grave  with  a  double  load  of  sorrow  ?  However, 
for  the  present  she  thought  it  better  to  say  not 
a  word  to  the  Earl. 


CHAPTER   III. 


SOPHIE    MELLERBY. 


Lady  Scroope  thought  a  great  deal  about 
her  friend's  commumcation,  but  at  last  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  could  do  nothing  till  Fred 
should  have  returned.  Indeed  she  hardly  knew 
what  she  could  do  when  he  did  come  back. 
The  more  she  considered  it  the  greater  seemed 
to  her  to  be  the  difficulty  of  doing  anything. 
How  is  a  woman,  how  is  even  a  mother,  to 
caution  a  young  man  against  the  danger  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  a  pretty  girl  ?  She 
could  not  mention  Miss  O'Hara's  name  without 
mentioning  that  of  Lady  Mary  Quin  in  con- 
nexion with  it.  And  when  asked,  as  of  course 
she  would  be  asked,  as  to  her  own  information, 
what  could  she  say  ?    She  had  been  told  that 
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he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  a  widow 
lady  who  had  a  pretty  daughter,  and  that  was 
all !  When  young  men  will  run  into  such 
difficulties,  it  is,  alas,  so  very  difficult  to  inter- 
fere with  them ! 

And  yet  the  matter  was  of  such  importance 
as  to  justify  almost  any  interference.  A  Roman 
Catholic  Irish  girl  of  whom  nothing  was  known 
hut  that  her  mother  was  said  to  he  a  widow, 
was,  in  Lady  Scroope's  eyes,  as  formidable  a 
danger  as  could  come  in  the  way  of  her  hus- 
band's heir.  Fred  Neville  was,  she  thought, 
with  all  his  good  qualities,  exactly  the  man  to 
fall  in  love  with  a  wild  Irish  girl.  If  Fred 
were  to  write  home  some  day  and  say  that  he 
was  about  to  marry  such  a  bride, — or,  worse 
again,  that  he  had  married  her,  the  tidings  would 
nearly  kill  the  Earl.  After  all  that  had  been 
endured,  such  a  termination  to  the  hopes  of  the 
family  would  be  too  cruel !  And  Lady  Scroope 
could  not  but  feel  the  injustice  of  it.  Every 
thing  was  being  done  for  this  heir,  for  whom 
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notliing  need  have  been  done.  He  was  treated 
as  a  son,  but  be  was  not  a  son.  He  was  treated 
with  exceptional  favour  as  a  son.  Everytbing 
was  at  bis  disposal.  He  migbt  marry  and  begin 
life  at  once  witb  every  want  amply  supplied,  if 
be  would  only  marry  sucb  a  woman  as  was  fit 
to  be  a  future  Countess  of  Scroope.  Very  little 
was  required  from  bim.  He  was  not  expected  to 
marry  an  beiress.  An  beiress  indeed  was  pre- 
pared for  bim,  and  would  be  tbere,  ready  for 
bim  at  Cbristmas, — an  beiress,  beautiful,  well- 
bom,  fit  in  every  respect, — religious  too.  But  be 
was  not  to  be  asked  to  marry  Sopbie  Mellerby. 
He  migbt  cboose  for  bimself.  Tbere  were 
otber  well-bom  young  women  about  tbe  world, 
— ducbesses'  granddaughters  in  abundance ! 
But  it  was  imperative  tbat  be  should  marry 
at  least  a  lady,  and  at  least  a  Protestant. 

Lady  Scroope  felt  very  strongly  tbat  be 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to  rejoin  bis 
regiment,  when  a  home  at  Scroope  was  offered 
to  him.    He  was  a  free  agent  of  course,  and 
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equally  of  course  tlie  title  and  the  property 
must  ultimately  be  liis.  But  something  of  a 
bargain  might  have  been  made  with  him  when 
all  the  privileges  of  a  son  were  offered  to  him. 
When  he  was  told  that  he  might  have  all 
Scroope  to  himself, — ^for  it  amounted  nearly  to 
that ;  that  he  might  hunt  there  and  shoot  there 
and  entertain  his  friends ;  that  the  family  house 
in  London  should  be  given  up  to  him  if  he 
would  marry  properly ;  that  an  income  almost 
without  limit  should  be  provided  for  him,  surely 
it  would  not  have  been  too  much  to  demand 
that  as  a  matter  of  course  he  should  leave  the 
army !  But  this  had  not  been  done  ;  and  now 
there  was  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  widow  with 
a  daughter,  with  seal-shooting  and  a  boat  and 
high  cliffs  right  in  the  young  man's  way ! 
Lady  Scroope  could  not  analyse  it,  but  felt  all 
the  danger  as  though  it  were  by  instinct. 
Partridge  and  pheasant  shooting  on  a  gentle- 
man's own  grounds,  and  an  occasional  day's 
hunting  with  the  hounds  in  his  own  county, 
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were,  in  Lady  Scroope*s  estimation,  becoming 
amusements  for  an  Englisli  gentleman.  They 
did  not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  his  duties. 
She  had  by  no  means  brought  herself  to  like 
the  yearly  raids  into  Scotland  made  latterly  by 
sportsmen.  But  if  Scotch  moors  and  forests 
were  dangerous,  what  were  Irish  cliffs !  Deer- 
stalking was  bad  in  her  imagination.  She  was 
almost  sure  that  when  men  went  up  to  Scotch 
forests  they  did  not  go  to  church  on  Sundays. 
But  the  idea  of  seal-shooting  was  much  more 
horrible.  And  then  there  was  that  priest  who 
was  the  only  friend  of  the  widow  who  had  the 
daughter ! 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  in  which  Fred 
was  to  reach  the  Manor,  Lady  Scroope  did 
speak  to  her  husband.  "  Don't  you  think,  my 
"  dear,  that  something  might  be  done  to  prevent 
"  Fred's  returning  to  that  horrid  country  ?  '* 

"  What  can  we  do  ?  " 

*'l  suppose  he  would  wish  to  oblige  you. 
"  You  are  being  very  good  to  him."  . 
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"  It  is  for  the  old  to  give,  Mary,  and  for  tlie 
"  young  to  accept.  I  do  all  for  him  hecause  he 
"  is  all  to  me ;  but  what  am  I  to  him,  that  he 
"  should  sacrifice  any  pleasure  for  me  ?  He 
"  can  break  my  heart.  Were  I  even  to  quarrel 
"  with  him,  the  worst  I  could  do  would  be  to 
"  send  him  to  the  money-lenders  for  a  year  or 
"  two." 

"  But  why  should  he  care  about  his  regiment 
^'now.?'' 

"  Because  his  regiment  means  liberty." 
"  And  you  won't  ask  him  to  give  it  up  ?  " 
"I  think  not.  If  I  were  to  ask  him  I 
"  should  expect  him  to  yield,  and  then  I  should 
"  be  disappointed  were  he  to  refuse.  I  do  not 
"  wish  him  to  think  me  a  tyrant."  This  was 
the  end  of  the  conversation,  for  Lady  Scroope 
did  not  as  yet  dare  to  speak  to  the  Earl  about 
the  widow  and  her  daughter.  She  must  now 
try  her  skill  and  eloquence  with  the  young  man 
himself 

The  young  man   arrived  and  was   received 
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with  kindest  greetings.  Two  horses  had  pre- 
ceded him,  so  that  he  might  find  himself 
mounted  as  soon  as  he  chose  after  his  arrival, 
and  two  others  were  coming.  This  was  all  very- 
well,  but  his  aunt  was  a  little  hurt  when  he 
declared  his  purpose  of  going  down  to  the 
stables  just  as  she  told  him  that  Sophia  Mel- 
lerby  was  in  the  house.  He  arrived  on  the 
23rd  at  4  p.m.,  and  it  had  been  declared  that 
he  was  to  hunt  on  the  morrow.  It  was  already- 
dark,  and  surely  he  might  have  been  content 
on  the  first  evening  of  his  arrival  to  abstain 
from  the  stables !  Not  a  word  had  been  said  to 
Sophie  Mellerby  of  Lady  Scroope's  future  hopes. 
Lady  Scroope  and  Lady  Sophia  would  each 
have  thought  that  it  was  wicked  to  do  so.  But 
the  two  women  had  been  fussy,  and  Miss  Mel- 
lerby must  have  been  less  discerning  than  are 
young  ladies  generally,  had  she  not  understood 
what  was  expected  of  her.  Girls  are  un- 
doubtedly better  prepared  to  fall  in  love  with 
men  whom  they  have  never  seen,  than  are  men 
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with  girls.  It  is  a  girl's  great  business  in  life 
to  love  and  to  be  loved.  Of  some  young  men 
it  may  almost  be  said  that  it  is  their  great 
business  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe.  Such 
ought  not  to  have  been  the  case  with  Fred 
Neville  now  ; — but  in  such  light  he  regarded  it. 
He  had  already  said  to  himself  that  Sophie 
Mellerby  was  to  be  pitched  at  his  head.  He 
knew  no  reason, — none  as  yet, — why  he  should 
not  like  Miss  Mellerby  well  enough.  But  he 
was  a  little  on  his  guard  against  her,  and  pre- 
ferred seeing  his  horses  first.  Sophie,  when 
according  to  custom,  and  indeed  in  this  instance 
in  accordance  with  special  arrangement,  she 
went  into  Lady  Scroope's  sitting-room  for  tea, 
was  rather  disappointed  at  not  finding  Mr. 
Neville  there.  She  knew  that  he  had  visited 
his  uncle  immediately  on  his  arrival,  and  having 
just  come  in  from  the  park  she  had  gone  to  her 
room  to  make  some  little  preparation  for  the 
meeting.  If  it  was  written  in  Fate's  book  that 
she  was  to  be  the   next  Lady  Scroope,   the 
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meeting  was  important.  Perhaps  that  writing 
in  Fate's  book  might  depend  on  the  very  adjust- 
ment which  she  was  now  making  of  her  hair. 

"He  has  gone  to  look  at  his  horses,"  said 
Lady  Scroope,  unable  not  to  shew  her  dis- 
appointment by  the  tone  of  her  voice. 

*'  That  is  so  natural,"  said  Sophie,  who  was 
more  cunning.  "  Young  men  almost  idolize 
"  their  horses.  I  should  like  to  go  and  see 
"  Dandy  whenever  he  arrives  anywhere,  only  I 
"  don't  dare  !  **  Dandy  was  Miss  MeUerby's  own 
horse,  and  was  accustomed  to  make  journeys  up 
and  down  between  Mellerby  and  London. 

**  I  don't  think  horses  and  guns  and  dogs 
"should  be  too  much  thought  of,"  said  Lady 
Scroope  gravely.  "  There  is  a  tendency  I  think 
"  at  present  to  give  them  an  undue  importance. 
"When  our  amusements  become  more  serious 
*'  to  us  than  our  business,  we  must  be  going 
"  astray." 

"  I  suppose  we  always  are  going  astray,"  said 
Miss  Mellerby.    Lady  Scroope  sighed  and  shook 
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her  head ;  but  in  shaking  it  she  shewed  that 
she  completely  agreed  with  the  opinion  expressed 
by  her  guest. 

As  there  were  only  two  horses  to  be  inspected, 
and  as  Fred  Neville  absolutely  refused  the 
groom's  invitation  to  look  at  the  old  carriage 
horses  belonging  to  the  family,  he  was  back  in 
his  aunt's  room  before  Miss  Mellerby  had  gone 
up-stairs  to  dress  for  dinner.  The  introduction 
was  made,  and  Fred  did  his  best  to  make  himself 
agreeable.  He  was  such  a  man  that  no  girl 
could,  at  the  first  sight  of  him,  think  herself 
injured  by  being  asked  to  love  him.  She  was  a 
good  girl,  and  would  have  consented  to  marry 
no  man  without  feeling  sure  of  his  affections ; 
but  Fred  Neville  was  bold  and  frank  as  well  as 
handsome,  and  had  plenty  to  say  for  himself. 
It  might  be  that  he  was  vicious,  or  ill-tempered, 
or  selfish,  and  it  would  be  necessary  that  she 
should  know  much  of  him  before  she  would  give 
herself  into  his  keeping  ;  but  as  far  as  the  first 
sight    went,    and    the     first,  hearing,    Sophie 

VOL.    I.  K 
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Mellerby's  impressions  were  all  in  Fred's  favour. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  fact  that  with  the  very  best  of 
girls  a  man  is  placed  in  a  very  good  light  by 
being  heir  to  a  peerage  and  a  large  property. 

"  Do  you  hunt,  Miss  MeUerby  ?  *'  he  asked. 
She  shook  her  head  and  looked  grave,  and  then 
laughed.  Among  her  people  hunting  was  not 
thought  to  be  a  desirable  accomplishment  for 
young  ladies.  "  Almost  all  girls  do  hunt  now/' 
said  Fred. 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  a  nice  amusement  for 
"  young  ladies  ?  "  asked  the  aunt  in  a  severe 
tone. 

"  I  don't  see  why  not ; — that  is  if  they  know 
"how  to  ride." 

"  I  know  how  to  ride,"  said  Sophie  Mellerby. 

"  Riding  is  all  very  well,"  said  Lady  Scroope. 
:"  I  quite  approve  of  it  for  girls.  When  I  was 
"young,  everybody  did  not  ride  as  they  do 
"  now.  Nevertheless  it  is  very  well,  and  is 
"thought  to  be  healthy.  But  as  for  hunting, 
"  Sophy,  I'm  sure  your  mamma  would  be  very 
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"  much  distressed  if  you  were  to  think  of  such 
"  a  thing." 

"  But,  dear  Lady  Scroope,  I  haven't  thought  of 
"  it,  and  I  am  not  going  to  think  of  it ; — and  if 
"  I  thought  of  it  ever  so  much,  I  shouldn't  do  it. 
"  Poor  mamma  would  be  frightened  into  fits, — 
"  only  that  nobody  at  Mellerby  could  possibly  be 
"  made  to  believe  it,  unless  they  saw  me  doing  it." 

"  Then  there  can  be  no  reason  why  you 
*'  shouldn't  make  the  attempt,"  said  Fred. 
Upon  which  Lady  Scroope  pretended  to  look 
grave,  and  told  him  that  he  was  very  wicked. 
But  let  an  old  lady  be  ever  so  strict  towards 
her  own  sex,  she  likes  a  little  wickedness  in  a 
young  man, — if  only  he  does  not  carry  it  to  the 
extent  of  marrying  the  wrong  sort  of  young 
woman. 

Sophia  Mellerby  was  a  tall,  graceful,  well- 
formed  girl,  showing  her  high  blood  in  every 
line  of  her  face.  On  her  mother's  side  she  had 
come  from  the  Ancrums,  whose  family,  as  every- 
body knows,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  England ; 
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and,  as  the  Earl  had  said,  the  Mellerbys  had 
been  Mellerbys  from  the  time  of  King  John, 
and  had  been  living  on  the  same  spot  for  at  least 
four  centuries.  They  were  and  always  had 
been  Mellerbys  of  Mellerby, — the  very  name  of 
the  parish  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  family. 
If  Sophia  Mellerby  did  not  shew  breeding,  what 
girl  could  shew  it  ?  She  was  fair,  with  a  some- 
what thin  oval  face,  with  dark  eyes,  and  an 
almost  perfect  Grecian  nose.  Her  mouth  was 
small,  and  her  chin  delicately  formed.  And  yet 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  she  was  beautiful.  Or, 
if  beautiful,  she  was  so  in  women's  eyes  rather 
than  in  those  of  men.  She  lacked  colour  and 
perhaps  animation  in  her  countenance.  She 
had  more  character,  indeed,  than  was  told  by 
her  face,  which  is  generally  so  true  an  index  of 
the  mind.  Her  education  had  been  as  good  as 
England  could  afford,  and  her  intellect  had  been 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  make  use  of  it.  But 
her  chief  charm  in  the  eyes  of  many  consisted  in 
tbe  fact,  doubted  by  none,  that  she  was  every 
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inch  a  lady.  She  was  an  only  daughter,  too, — 
with  an  only  brother  ;  and  as  the  Ancrums  were 
all  rich,  she  would  have  a  very  pretty  fortune  of 
her  own.  Fred  Neville,  who  had  literally  been 
nobody  before  his  cousin  had  died,  might 
certainly  do  much  worse  than  marry  her. 

And  after  a  day  or  two  they  did  seem  to 
get  on  very  well  together.  He  had  reached 
Scroope  on  the  21st,  and  on  the  23rd  Mrs. 
Neville  arrived  with  her  youngest  son  Jack 
Neville.  This  was  rather  a  trial  to  the  Earl, 
as  he  had  never  yet  seen  bis  brother's  widow. 
He  had  heard  when  his  brother  married  that 
she  was  fast,  fond  of  riding,  and  loud.  She 
had  been  the  daughter  of  a  Colonel  Smith, 
with  whom  his  brother,  at  that  time  a  Cap- 
tain Neville,  had  formed  acquaintance; — and 
had  been  a  beauty  very  well  known  as  such 
at  Dublin  and  other  garrison  towns.  No  real 
harm  had  ever  been  known  of  her,  but  the 
old  Earl  had  always  felt  that  his  brother  had 
made  an  unfortunate   marriage.      As   at   that 
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time  they  had  not  been  on  speaking  terms,  it 
had  not  signified  much ; —  but  there  had  been 
a  prejudice  at  Scroope  against  the  Captain's 
wife,  which  by  no  means  died  out  when  the 
late  Julia  Smith  became  the  Captain's  widow 
with  two  sons.  Old  reminiscences  remain  very 
firm  with  old  people, — and  Lord  Scroope  was 
still  much  afraid  of  the  fast,  loud  beauty.  His 
principles  told  him  that  he  should  not  sever 
the  mother  from  the  son,  and  that  as  it  suited 
him  to  take  the  son  for  his  own  purposes,  he 
should  also,  to  some  extent,  accept  the  mother 
also.  But  he  dreaded  the  aff'air.  He  dreaded 
Mrs.  Neville;  and  he  dreaded  Jack,  who  had 
been  so  named  after  his  gallant  grandfather. 
Colonel  Smith.  "When  Mrs.  Neville  arrived, 
she  was  found  to  be  so  subdued  and  tame  that 
she  could  hardly  open  her  mouth  before  the 
old  Earl.  Her  loudness,  if  she  ever  had  been 
loud,  was  certainly  all  gone, — and  her  fast- 
ness, if  ever  she  had  been  fast,  had  been  worn 
out  of  her.     She  was  an  old  woman,  with  the 
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relics  of  great  beauty,  idolizing  her  two  sons 
for  whom  all  her  life  had  been  a  sacrifice,  in 
weak  health,  and  prepared,  if  necessary,  to 
sit  in  silent  awe  at  the  feet  of  the  Earl  who 
had  been  so  good  to  her  boy. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you  for  what 
"  you  have  done,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"No  thanks  are  required,"  said  the  Earl. 
"  He  is  the  same  to  us  as  if  he  were  our  own." 
Then  she  raised  the  old  man's  hand  and  kissed 
it, — and  the  old  man  owned  to  himself  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake. 

As  to  Jack  Neville .     But  Jack  Neville 

shall  have  another  chapter  opened  on  his  be- 
half 


CHAPTER   lY. 

JACK   NEVILLE. 

John  is  a  very  respectable  name; — perhaps 
there  is  no  name  more  respectable  in  the 
English  language.  Sir  John,  as  the  head  of 
a  family,  is  certainly  as  respectable  as  any 
name  can  be.  For  an  old  family  coachman 
it  beats  all  names.  Mr.  John  Smith  would 
be  sure  to  have  a  larger  balance  at  his  banker's 
than  Charles  Smith  or  Orlando  Smith, — 
or  perhaps  than  any  other  Smith  whatever. 
The  Bev.  Frederic  Walker  might  be  a  wet 
parson,  but  the  Rev.  John  Walker  would 
assuredly  be  a  good  clergyman  at  all  points, 
though  perhaps  a  little  dull  in  his  sermons. 
Yet  almost  all  Johns  have  been  Jacks,  and 
Jack,   in  point   of  respectability,   is   the  very 
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reverse  of  Jolin.  How  it  is,  or  when  it  is, 
that  the  Jacks  become  re- Johned,  and  go  back 
to  the  original  and  excellent  name  given  to 
them  by  their  godfathers  and  godmothers, 
nobody  ever  knows.  Jack  Neville,  probably 
through  some  foolish  fondness  on  his  mother's 
part,  had  never  been  re- Johned, — and  conse- 
quently the  Earl,  when  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  receive  his  sister-in-law,  was  at  first  un- 
willing to  invite  his  younger  nephew.  "But 
**  he  is  in  the  Engineers,"  said  Lady  Scroope. 
The  argument  had  its  weight,  and  Jack  Neville 
was  invited.  But  even  that  argument  failed  to 
obliterate  the  idea  which  had  taken  hold  of  the 
EarPs  mind.  There  had  never  yet  been  a  Jack 
among  the  Scroopes. 

When  Jack  came  he  was  found  to  be  very 
unlike  the  Nevilles  in  appearance.  In  the  first 
place  he  was  dark,  and  in  the  next  place  he 
was  ugly.  He  was  a  tall,  well-made  fellow, 
taller  than  his  brother,  and  probably  stronger ; 
and  he  had  very   different    eyes, — very   dark 
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brown  eyes,  deeply  set  in  his  head,  with  large 
dark  eyebrows.  He  wore  his  black  hair  very 
short,  and  had  no  beard  whatever.  His  features 
were  hard,  and  on  one  cheek  he  had  a  cicatrice, 
the  remains  of  some  misfortune  that  had  hap- 
pened to  him  in  his  boyhood.  But  in  spite  of 
his  ugliness, — for  he  was  ugly,  there  was  much 
about  him  in  his  gait  and  manner  that  claimed 
attention.  Lord  Scroope,  the  moment  that  he 
saw  him,  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  be  called 
Jack.  Indeed  the  Earl  was  almost  afraid  of 
him,  and  so  after  a  time  was  the  Countess. 
*'  Jack  ought  to  have  been  the  eldest/'  Fred  had 
said  to  his  aunt. 

"  Why  should  he  have  been  the  eldest  ?  '* 

"Because  he  is  so  much  the  cleverest.  I 
"  could  never  have  got  into  the  Engineers.*' 

"That  seems  to  be  a  reason  why  he  should 
*'be  the  youngest,''  said  Lady  Scroope. 

Two  or  three  other  people  arrived,  and  the 
house  became  much  less  dull  than  was  its  wont. 
Jack  Neville   occasionally  rode    his    brother's 
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horses,  and  the  Earl  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
another  mistake.  The  mother  was  very  silent, 
hut  she  was  a  lady.  The  young  Engineer  was 
not  only  a  gentleman, — hut  for  his  age  a  very 
well  educated  gentleman,  and  Lord  Scroope  was 
almost  proud  of  his  relatives.  For  the  first 
week  the  affair  between  Fred  Neville  and  Miss 
Mellerhy  really  seemed  to  make  progress.  She 
was  not  a  girl  given  to  flirting, — not  prone  to 
outward  demonstrations  of  partiality  for  a  young 
man ;  but  she  never  withdrew  herself  from  her 
intended  husband,  and  Fred  seemed  quite 
mlling  to  be  attentive.  Not  a  word  was  said 
to  hurry  the  young  people,  and  Lady  Scroope's 
hopes  were  high.  Of  course  no  allusion  had 
been  made  to  those  horrid  Irish  people,  but  it 
did  not  seem  to  Lady  Scroope  that  the  heir  had 
left  his  heart  behind  him  in  Co.  Clare. 

Fred  had  told  his  aunt  in  one  of  his  letters 
that  he  would  stay  three  weeks  at  Scroope,  but 
she  had  not  supposed  that  he  would  hmit  him- 
self exactly  to  that  period.     No  absolute  limit 
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had  been  fixed  for  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Neville  and 
her  younger  son,  but  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  they  would  not  remain  should  Fred  depart. 
As  to  Sophie  Mellerby,  her  visit  was  elastic. 
She  was  there  for  a  purpose,  and  might  remain 
all  the  winter  if  the  purpose  could  be  so  served. 
For  the  first  fortnight  Lady  Scroope  thought 
that  the  afi'air  was  progressing  well.  Fred 
hunted  three  days  a  week,  and  was  occasionally 
away  from  home, — going  to  dine  with  a  regi- 
ment at  Dorchester,  and  once  making  a  dash  up 
to  London ;  but  his  manner  to  Miss  Mellerby 
was  very  nice,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  but 
that  Sophie  liked  him.  When,  on  a  sudden, 
the  heir  said  a  word  to  his  aunt  which  was 
almost  equal  to  firing  a  pistol  at  her  head.  "  I 
"  think  Master  Jack  is  making  it  all  square  with 
"  Sophie  Mellerby." 

If  there  was  anything  that  Lady  Scroope 
hated  almost  as  much  as  improper  marriages 
it  was  slang.  She  professed  that  she  did  not 
understand  it ;  and  in  carrying  out  her  profes- 
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sion  always  stopped  the  conversation  to  have 
any  word  explained  to  her  which  she  thought 
had  heen  used  in  an  improper  sense.  The  idea 
of  a  young  man  making  it  "  all  square  "  with  a 
young  woman  was  repulsive,  hut  the  idea  of 
this  young  man  making  it  "all  square"  with 
this  young  woman  was  so  much  more  repul- 
sive, and  the  misery  to  her  was  so  intensely 
heightened  by  the  unconcern  displayed  by  the 
heir  in  so  speaking  of  the  girl  with  whom  he 
ought  to  have  been  making  it  "all  square" 
himself,  that  she  could  hardly  allow  herself  to 
be   arrested  by  that  stumbling  block.     "Im- 

"  possible  !  "   she  exclaimed, — "  that  is  if  you 

"mean, — if  you  mean, — if  you  mean  anything 

"at  all." 

"  I  do  mean  a  good  deal." 

"Then  I  don't  believe  a  word   of  it.     It's 

"quite   out   of  the   question.     It's  impossible. 

"I'm  quite  sure  your  brother  understands  his 

"position   as   a  gentleman  too   thoroughly  to 

"  dream  of  such  a  thing." 
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This  was  Greek  to  Fred  Neville.  Why  his 
brother  should  not  fall  in  love  with  a  pretty- 
girl,  and  why  a  pretty  girl  should  not  return 
the  feeling,  without  any  disgrace  to  his  brother, 
Fred  could  not  understand.  His  brother  was  a 
Neville,  and  was  moreover  an  uncommonly 
clever  fellow.  "Why  shouldn't  he  dream  of 
"it?" 

"  In  the  first  place—.  Well !  I  did  think, 
"  Fred,  that  you  yourself  seemed  to  be, — seemed 
"  to  be  taken  with  Miss  Mellerby." 

"Who?  I?  Oh,  dear  no.  She's  a  very 
"nice  girl  and  all  that,  and  I  like  her  amaz- 
"ingly.  If  she  were  Jack's  wife,  I  never 
"saw  a  girl  I  should  so  much  like  for  a 
"sister." 

"  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  I  wonder 
"that  you  can  speak  in  such  a  way.  What 
"  right  can  your  brother  have  to  think  of  such  a 
"  girl  as  Miss  Mellerby  ?  He  has  no  position ; 
" — no  means." 

"  He  is  my  brother,"  said  Fred,  with  a  httle 
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touch  of  anger, — already  discounting  his  future 
earldom  on  his  brother's  behalf. 

"  Yes ; — he  is  your  brother  ;  but  you  don't 
"suppose  that  Mr.  Mellerby  would  give  his 
"daughter  to  an  officer  in  the  Engineers  who 
*'  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  private  means  what- 
"  ever." 

"He  will  have,  —  when  my  mother  dies. 
"Of  course  I  can't  speak  of  doing  any- 
"  thing  for  anybody  at  present.  I  may  die 
"before  my  uncle.  Nothing  is  more  likely. 
"  But  then,  if  I  do,  Jack  would  be  my  uncle's 
"  heir." 

"I  don't  believe  there's  anything  in  it  at 
"  all,"  said  Lady  Scroope  in  great  dudgeon. 

"  I  dare  say  not.  If  there  is,  they  haven't 
"  told  me.  It's  not  likely  they  would.  But  I 
"  thought  I  saw  something  coming  up,  and  as  it 
"seemed  to  be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
"world,  I  mentioned  it.  As  for  me, — Miss 
"Mellerby  doesn't  care  a  straw  for  me.  You 
"  may  be  sure  of  that." 
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"  She  would — if  you'd  ask  her." 

"But  I  never  shall  ask  her.  What's  the 
*'  use  of  beating  about  the  bush,  aunt  ?  I  never 
*' shall  ask  her;  and  if  I  did,  she  wouldn't  have 
"me.  If  you  want  to  make  Sophie  Mellerby 
"  your  niece,  Jack's  your  game." 

Lady  Scroope  was  ineffably  disgusted.  To 
be  told  that  "  Jack  was  her  game "  was  in 
itself  a  terrible  annoyance  to  her.  But  to  be 
so  told  in  reference  to  such  a  subject  was  pain- 
ful in  the  extreme.  Of  course  she  could  not 
make  this  young  man  marry  as  she  wished. 
She  had  acknowledged  to  herself  from  the  first 
that  there  could  be  no  cause  of  anger  against 
him  should  he  not  fall  into  the  silken  net  which 
was  spread  for  him.  Lady  Scroope  was  not  an 
unreasonable  woman,  and  understood  well  the 
power  which  young  people  have  over  old  people. 
She  knew  that  she  couldn't  quarrel  with  Fred 
Neville,  even  if  she  would.  He  was  the  heir, 
and  in  a  very  few  years  would  be  the  owner  of 
everything.     In  order  to  keep  him  straight,  to 
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save  him  from  debts,  to  protect  him  from 
money-lenders,  and  to  secure  the  family  stand- 
ing and  property  tiU  he  should  have  made 
things  stable  by  having  a  wife  and  heir  of  his 
own,  all  manner  of  indulgence  must  be  shown 
him.  She  quite  understood  that  such  a  horse 
must  be  ridden  with  a  very  light  hand.  She 
must  put  up  with  slang  from  him,  though  she 
would  resent  it  from  any  other  human  being. 
He  must  be  allowed  to  smoke  in  his  bed- room, 
to  be  late  at  dinner,  to  shirk  morning  prayers, — 
making  her  only  too  happy  if  he  would  not 
shirk  Sunday  church  also.  Of  course  he  must 
choose  a  bride  for  himself, — only  not  a  Eoman 
Catholic  wild  Irish  bride  of  whom  nobody  knew 
anything ! 

As  to  that  other  matter  concerning  Jack  and 
Sophie  Mellerby,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
believe  it.  She  had  certainly  seen  that  they 
were  good  friends, — as  would  have  been  quite 
fit  had  Fred  been  engaged  to  her ;  but  she  had 
not  conceived  the  possibility  of  any  mistake  on 
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such,  a  subject.  Surely  Sophie  herself  knew 
better  what  she  was  about !  How  would  she, — 
she,  Lady  Scroope, — answer  it  to  Lady  Sophia, 
if  Sophie  should  go  back  to  Mellerby  from  her 
house,  engaged  to  a  younger  brother  who  had 
nothing  but  a  commission  in  the  Engineers? 
Sophie  had  been  sent  to  Scroope  on  purpose  to 
be  fallen  in  love  with  by  the  heir ;  and  how 
would  it  be  with  Lady  Scroope  if,  in  lieu  of 
this,  she  should  not  only  have  been  fallen  in 
love  with  by  the  heir's  younger  brother,  but 
have  responded  favourably  to  so  base  an  affec- 
tion? 

That  same  afternoon  Fred  told  his  uncle  that 
he  was  going  back  to  Ireland  on  the  day  but 
one  following,  thus  curtailing  his  promised 
three  weeks  by  two  days.  "  I  am  sorry  that 
"  you  are  so  much  hurried,  Fred,"  said  the  old 
man. 

"So  am  I,  my  lord, — ^but  Johnstone  has  to 
"go  to  London  on  business,  and  I  promised 
"  when  I  got  leave  that  I  wouldn't  throw  him 
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'^  over.  You  see, — when  one  lias  a  profession 
"  one  must  attend  to  it, — more  or  less." 
**  But  you  hardly  need  the  profession." 
"  Thank  you,  uncle ; — ^it  is  very  kind  of  you  to 
"say  so.  And  as  you  wish  me  to  leave  it,  I 
"will  when  the  year  is  over.  I  have  told  the 
"  fellows  that  I  shall  stay  till  next  October,  and 
"  I  shouldn't  like  to  change  now."  The  Earl 
hadn't  another  word  to  say. 

But  on  the  day  before  Fred's  departure  there 
came  a  short  note  from  Lady  Mary  Quin  which 
made  poor  Lady  Scroope  more  unhappy  than 
ever.  Tidings  had  reached  her  in  a  mysterious 
way  that  the  O'Haras  were  eagerly  expecting 
the  return  of  Mr.  Neville.  Lady  Mary  thought 
that  if  Mr.  Neville's  quarters  could  be  moved 
from  Ennis,  it  would  be  very  expedient  for 
many  reasons.  She  knew  that  enquiries  had 
been  made  for  him  and  that  he  was  engaged  to 
dine  on  a  certain  day  with  Father  Marty  the 
priest.  Father  Marty  would  no  doubt  go  any 
lengths  to  serve  his  friends  the  O'Haras.     Then 
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Lady  Mary  was  very  anxious  that  not  a  word 
should  be  said  to  Mr.  Neville  which  might  lead 
him  to  suppose  that  reports  respecting  him  were 
being  sent  from  Quin  Castle  to  Scroope. 

The  Countess  in  her  agony  thought  it  best  to 
tell  the  whole  story  to  the  Earl.  "But  what 
"  can  I  do  ?  "  said  the  old  man.  "  Young  men 
"will  form  these  acquaintances."  His  fears 
were  evidently  as  yet  less  dark  than  those  of 
his  wife. 

"  It  would  be  very  bad  if  we  were  to  hear 
"  that  he  was  married  to  a  girl  of  whom  we 
"  only  know  that  she  is  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
"  friendless." 

The  Earl's  brow  became  very  black.  "I 
"  don't  think  that  he  would- treat  me  in  that 
''  way." 

"Not  meaning  it,  perhaps  ; — ^butif  he  should 
"  become  entangled  and  make  a  promise !  " 

Then  the*  Earl  did  speak  to  his  nephew. 
"  Fred,  "  he  said,  "  I  have  been  thinking  a  great 
"  deal  about  you.    I  have  little  else  to  think  of 
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"  now.  I  should  take  it  as  a  mark  of  affection 
"  from  you  if  you  would  give  up  tlie  army — at 
"  once." 

"  And  not  join  my  regiment  again  at 
"  all  ?  *' 

"  It  is  absurd  that  you  should  do  so  in  your 
"  present  position.  You  should  he  here,  and. 
"  learn  the  circumstances  of  the  property  he- 
"  fore  it  becomes  your  own.  There  can  hardly 
"be  more  than  a  year  or  two  left  for  the 
"  lesson." 

The  Earl's  manner  was  very  impressive.  He 
looked  into  his  nephew's  face  as  he  spoke,  and 
stood  with  his  hand  upon  the  young  man's 
shoulder.  But  Fred  Neville  was  a  IS'eville  all 
over, — and  the  Nevilles  had  always  chosen  to 
have  their  own  way.  He  had  not  the  power  of 
intellect  nor  the  finished  manliness  which  his 
brother  possessed ;  but  he  could  be  as  obstinate 
as  any  Neville, — as  obstinate  as  his  father  had 
been,  or  his  uncle.  And  in  this  matter  he  had 
arguments  which  his  uncle  could  hardly  answer 
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on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  No  doubt  he  could 
sell  out  in  proper  course,  but  at  the  present 
moment  he  was  as  much  bound  by  military  law 
to  return  as  would  be  any  common  soldier  at  the 
expiration  of  his  furlough.  He  must  go  back. 
That  at  any  rate  was  certain.  And  if  his  uncle 
did  not  much  mind  it,  he  would  prefer  to 
remain  with  his  regiment  till  October. 

Lord  Scroope  could  not  condescend  to  repeat 
his  request,  or  even  again  to  allude  to  it.  His 
whole  manner  altered  as  he  took  his  hand  away 
from  his  nephew's  shoulder.  But  still  he  was 
determined  that  there  should  be  no  quarrel.  As 
yet  there  was  no  ground  for  quarrelling, — 
and  by  any  quarrel  the  injury  to  him  would  be 
much  greater  than  any  that  could  befal  the  heir. 
He  stood  for  a  moment  and  then  he  spoke  again 
in  a  tone  very  different  from  that  he  had  used 
before.  "I  hope,"  he  said, — and  then  he  paused 
again ;  "  I  hope  you  know  how  very  much 
"  depends  on  your  marrjdng  in  a  manner  suit- 
'^  able  to  your  position." 
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"  Quite  so ;— I  think." 

"  It  is  the  one  hope  left  to  me  to  see  you 
"  properly  settled  in  life." 

"Marriage  is  a  very  serious  thing,  uncle. 
"  Suppose  I  were  not  to  marry  at  all !  Some- 
"  times  I  think  my  brother  is  mucli  more  like 
"  marrying  than  I  am." 

"Ydii  are  bound  to  marry,"  said  the 
Earl  solemnly.  "And  you  are  specially 
"bound  by  every  duty  to  God  and  man  to 
"make  no  marriage  that  will  be  disgraceful 
"to  the  position  which  you  are  called  upon 
"  to  fill." 

"At  any  rate  I  will  not  do  that,"  said 
Fred  Neville  proudly.  From  this  the  Earl 
took  some  comfort,  and  then  the  interview  was 
over. 

On  the  day  appointed  by  himself  Fred  left 
the  Manor,  and  his  mother  and  brother  went  on 
the  following  day.  But  after  he  was  gone,  on 
that  same  afternoon.  Jack  Neville  asked  Sophy 
Mellerby  to  be  his  wife.     She  refused  him, — 
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with  all  the  courtesy  she  knew  how  to  use,  but 
also  with  all  the  certainty.  And  as  soon  as  he 
had  left  the  house  she  told  Lady  Scroope  what 
had  happened. 


CHAPTER    Y. 


ARDKILL    COTTAGE. 


The  cliffs  of  Molier  in  Co.  Clare,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland,  are  not  as  well  known 
to  tourists  as  they  should  be.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Lady  Mary  Quin  was  right 
when  she  called  them  the  highest  cliffs  in  the 
world,  but  they  are  imdoubtedly  very  respect- 
able cliffs,  and  run  up  some  six  hundred  feet 
from  the  sea  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  cliffs 
should  be.  They  are  beautifully  coloured, 
streaked  with  yellow  veins,  and  with  great 
masses  of  dark  red  rock ;  and  beneath  them 
lies  the  broad  and  blue  Atlantic.  Lady  Mary's 
exaggeration  as  to  the  comparative  height  is 
here  acknowledged,  but  had  she  said  that  below 
them  rolls  the  brightest  bluest  clearest  w^ater 
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in  the  world  she  would  not  have  been  far  wrong. 
To  the  south  of  these  cliffs  there  runs  inland  a 
broad  bay, — ^Liscannor  bay,  on  the  sides  of 
which  are  two  little  villages,  Liscannor  and 
Lahinch.  At  the  latter,  Fred  Neville,  since  he 
had  been  quartered  at  Ennis,  had  kept  a  boat 
for  the  sake  of  shooting  seals  and  exploring  the 
coast, — and  generally  carrying  out  his  spirit  of 
adventure.  Not  far  from  Liscannor  was  Castle 
Quin,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kilfenora;  and 
some  way  up  from  Liscannor  towards  the  cliffs; 
about  two  miles  from  the  village,  there  is  a 
cottage  called  Ardkill.  Here  lived  Mrs.  and 
Miss  O'Hara. 

It  was  the  nearest  house  to  the  rocks,  from 
which  it  was  distant  less  than  half  a  mile.  The 
cottage,  so  called,  was  a  low  rambling  long 
house,  but  one  storey  high, — very  unlike  an 
English  cottage.  It  stood  in  two  narrow 
lengths,  the  one  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
other;  and  contained  a  large  kitchen,  two 
sitting  rooms, — of  which  one  was  never  used, — 
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and  four  or  five  bed-rooms  of  whicli  only  three 
were  furnished.  The  servant  girl  occupied  one, 
and  the  two  ladies  the  others.  It  was  a  blank 
place  enough, — and  most  unlike  that  sort  of 
cottage  which  English  ladies  are  supposed  to 
inhabit,  when  they  take  to  cottage  life.  There 
was  no  garden  to  it,  beyond  a  small  patch  in 
which  a  few  potatoes  were  planted.  It  was  so 
near  to  the  ocean,  so  exposed  to  winds  from  the 
Atlantic,  that  no  shrubs  would  live  there. 
Everything  round  it,  even  the  herbage,  was 
impregnated  with  salt,  and  told  tales  of  the 
neighbouring  waves.  When  the  wind  was 
from  the  west  the  air  would  be  so  laden  with 
spray  that  one  could  not  walk  there  without 
being  wet.  And  yet  the  place  was  very  healthy, 
and  noted  for  the  fineness  of  its  air.  Eising 
from  the  cottage,  which  itself  stood  high,  was 
a  steep  hill  running  up  to  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
covered  with  that  peculiar  moss  which  the  salt 
spray  of  the  ocean  produces.  On  this  side  the 
land  was  altogether  open,  but  a  few  sheep  were 
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always  grazing  there  when  the  wind  was  not  so 
high  as  to  drive  them  to  some  shelter.  Behind 
the  cottage  there  was  an  enclosed  paddock  which 
belonged  to  it,  and  in  which  Mrs.  O'Hara  kept 
her  cow.  Roaming  free  around  the  house,  and 
sometimes  in  it,  were  a  dozen  hens  and  a  noisy 
old  cock  which,  with  the  cow,  made  up  the 
total  of  the  widow's  live  stock.  About  a  half  a 
mile  from  the  cottage  on  the  way  to  Liscannor 
there  were  half  a  dozen  mud  cabins  which  con- 
tained Mrs.  O'Hara's  nearest  neighbours, — and 
an  old  burying  ground.  Half  a  mile  further  on 
again  was  the  priest's  house,  and  then  on  to 
Liscannor  there  were  a  few  other  straggling 
cabins  here  and  there  along  the  road. 

Up  to  the  cottage  indeed  there  could  hardly 
be  said  to  be  more  than  a  track,  and  beyond 
the  cottage  no  more  than  a  sheep  path.  The 
road  coming  out  from  Liscannor  was  a  real 
road  as  far  as  the  burying  ground,  but  from 
thence  onward  it  had  degenerated.  A  car,  or 
carriage  if  needed,  might  be   brought  up   to 
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the    cottage   door,   for    the   ground  was  hard 

and  the  way  was  open.      But  no  wheels  ever 

travelled  there    now.      The    priest,   when  he 

would   come,   came   on  horseback,    and    there 

was  a  shed  in  which  he  could  tie  up  his  nag. 

He  himself  from  time  to  time  would  send  up 

a  truss  of  hay  for  his  nag's  use,  and  would 

think  himself   cruelly  used  because  the  cow 

would  find  her  way  in  and  eat  it.     No  other 

horse  ever  called  at  the  widow's  door.     What 

slender  stores  were  needed  for  her  use,  were 

all  brought  on  the  girls'  backs  from  Liscannor. 

To  the  north  of  the   cottage,  along  the  cliff, 

there   was  no  road  for  miles,  nor  was  there 

house   or  habitation.     Castle   Quin,  in  which 

the  noble   but    somewhat   impoverished   Quin 

family  lived  nearly  throughout  the  year,  was 

distant,   inland,   about    three    miles  from  the 

cottage.      Lady  Mary  had  said  in  her  letter 

to  her  friend  that  Mrs.  O'Hara  was  a  lady; — 

and  as  Mrs.  O'Hara  had  no  other  neighbour, 

ranking  with  herself  in  that  respect,  so  near 
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her,  and  none  other  but  the  Protestant  clergy- 
man's wife   within  six  miles  of  her,  charity, 
one  would  have  thought,  might  have  induced 
some  of  the  Quin  family  to  notice  her.     But 
the  Quins  were  Protestant,  and  Mrs.  O'Hara 
was  not  only  a  Roman  CathoHc,  but  a  Roman 
Catholic  who  had  been  brought  into  the  parish 
by  the  priest.     No  evil  certainly  was  known 
of  her,  but  then  nothing  was  known  of  her ; 
and  the   Quins  were  a  very   cautious   people 
where  rehgion  was  called  in  question.     In  the 
days  of  the   famine    Father    Marty   and  the 
Earl    and    the  Protestant   vicar   had  worked 
together  in  the  good  cause; — but  those  days 
were  now  gone  by,  and  the  strange  intimacy 
had  soon  died  away.     The  Earl  when  he  met 
the  priest  would  bow  to  him,   and  the   two 
clergymen    would    bow    to    each    other; — but 
beyond    such   dumb    salutation  there   was   no 
intercourse  between  them.     It  had  been  held 
therefore  to  be  impossible  to  take  any  notice 
of  the  priest's  friends. 
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And  wliat  notice  could  have  been  taken  of 
two  ladies  wlio  came  from  nobody  knew  where, 
to  live  in  that  wild  out-of-the-way  place,  no- 
body knew  why  ?  They  called  themselves 
mother  and  daughter,  and  they  called  them- 
selves O'Haras; — but  there  was  no  evidence 
of  the  truth  even  of  these  assertions.  They 
were  left  therefore  in  their  solitude,  and  never 
saw  the  face  of  a  friend  across  their  door  step 
except  that  of  Father  Marty. 

In  truth  Mrs.  O'Hara's  life  had  been  of  a 
nature  almost  to  necessitate  such  solitude. 
With  her  story  we  have  nothing  to  do  here. 
For  our  purpose  there  is  no  need  that  her  tale 
should  be  told.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  she  had 
been  deserted  by  her  husband,  and  did  not 
now  know  whether  she  was  or  was  not  a 
widow.  This  was  in  truth  the  only  mystery 
attached  to  her.  She  herself  was  an  English- 
woman, though  a  Catholic;  but  she  had  been 
left  early  an  orphan,  and  had  been  brought 
up    in  a  provincial  town  of  France   by  her 
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grandmotlier.  There  she  had  married  a  certain 
Captain  O'Hara,  she  having  some  small  means 
of  her  own  sufficient  to  make  her  valuable  in 
the  eyes  of  an  adventurer.  At  that  time  she 
was  no  more  than  eighteen,  and  had  given 
her  hand  to  the  Captain  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  her  only  guardian.  What  had 
been  her  life  from  that  time  to  the  period  at 
which,  under  Father  Marty's  auspices,  she 
became  the  inhabitant  of  Ardkill  Cottage,  no 
one  knew  but  herself.  She  was  then  utterly 
dissevered  from  all  friends  and  relatives,  and 
appeared  on  the  western  coast  of  County  Clare 
with  her  daughter,  a  perfect  stranger  to  every 
one.  Father  Marty  was  an  old  man,  now 
nearly  seventy,  and  had  been  educated  in 
France.  There  he  had  known  Mrs.  O'Hara's 
grandmother,  and  hence  had  arisen  the  friend- 
ship which  had  induced  him  to  bring  the  lady 
into  his  parish.  She  came  there  with  a 
daughter,  then  hardly  more  than  a  child. 
Between  two  and  three  years  had  passed  since 
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her  coming,  and  the  child  was  now  a  grown- 
up girl,  nearly  nineteen  years  old.  Of  her 
means  little  or  nothing  was  known  accurately, 
even  to  the  priest.  She  had  told  him  that 
she  h^d  saved  enough  out  of  the  wreck  on 
which  to  live  with  her  girl  after  some  very 
humble  fashion,  and  she  paid  her  way.  There 
must  have  come  some  sudden  crash,  or  she 
would  hardly  have  taken  her  child  from  an 
expensive  Parisian  school  to  vegetate  in  such 
solitude  as  that  she  had  chosen.  And  it  was 
a  solitude  from  which  there  seemed  to  be  no 
chance  of  future  escape.  They  had  brought 
with  them  a  piano  and  a  few  books,  mostly 
French ; — and  with  these  it  seemed  to  have 
been  intended  that  the  two  ladies  should 
make  their  future  lives  endurable.  Other 
resources  except  such  as  the  scenery  of  the 
cliffs  afforded  them,  they  had  none. 

The  author  would  wish  to  impress  upon  his 
readers,  if  it  may  be  possible,  some  idea  of  the 
outward  appearance  and  personal  character  of 

VOL.    I.  G 
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each  of  these  two  ladies,  as  his  story  can 
hardly  be  told  successfully  unless  he  do  so. 
The  elder,  who  was  at  this  time  still  under 
forty  years  of  age,  would  have  been  a  very 
handsome  woman  had  not  troubles,  suffering, 
and  the  contests  of  a  rugged  life,  in  which 
she  had  both  endured  and  dared  much,  given 
to  her  face  a  look  of  hard  combative  resolu- 
tion which  was  not  feminine.  She  was  rather 
below  than  above  the  average  height, — or  at 
any  rate  looked  to  be  so,,  as  she  was  strongly 
made,  with  broad  shoulders^  and  a  waist  that 
was  perhaps  not  now  as  slender  as  when  she 
first  met  Captain  OHara.  But  her  hair  was 
still  black, — as  dark  at  least  as  hair  can  be 
which  is  not  in  truth  black  at  all  but  only 
darkly  brown »  Whatever  might  be  its  colour 
there  was  no  tinge  of  grey  upon  it.  It  was 
glossy,  silken,,  and  long  as  when  she  was  a 
girl.  I  do  not  think  that  &he  took  pride  in 
it.  How  could  she  take  pride  in  personal 
beauty,  when  she  was  never  seen  by  any  man 
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younger  than  Pather  Marty  or  the  old  peasant 
who  brought  turf  to  her  door  in  creels  on  a 
donkey's  back  ?  But  she  wore  it  always  with- 
out any  cap,  tied  in  a  simple  knot  behind  her 
head.  Whether  chignons  had  been  invented 
then  the  author  does  not  remember, — but  they 
certainly  had  not  become  common  on  the  coast 
of  County  Clare,  and  the  peasants  about 
Liscannor  thought  Mrs.  0'Hara*s  head  of 
hair  the  finest  they  had  ever  seen.  Had  the 
ladies  Quin  of  the  Castle  possessed  such  hair 
as  th^t,  they  would  not  have  been  the  ladies 
Quin  to  this  day.  Her  eyes  were  lustrous, 
dark,  and  very  large, — beautiful  eyes  certainly; 
but  they  were  eyes  that  you  might  fear. 
They  had  been  softer  perhaps  in  youth,  before 
the  spirit  of  the  tiger  had  been  roused  in  the 
woman's  bosom  by  neglect  and  ill-usage.  Her 
face  was  now  bronzed  by  years  and  weather. 
Of  her  complexion  she  took  no  more  care  than 
did  the  neighbouring  fishermen  of  theirs,  and 
the  winds  and  the  salt  water,  and  perhaps  the 

G  2 
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working  of  her  own  mind,  had  told  upon  it,  to 
make  it  rough  and  dark.  But  yet  there  was 
a  colour  in  her  cheeks,  as  we  often  see  in  those 
of  wandering  gipsies,  which  would  make  a  man 
stop  to  regard  her  who  had  eyes  appreciative 
of  beauty.  Her  nose  was  well  formed, — a 
heaven-made  nose,  and  not  a  lump  of  flesh 
stuck  on  to  the  middle  of  her  face  as  women's 
noses  sometimes  are ; — but  it  was  somewhat 
short  and  broad  at  the  nostrils,  a  nose  that 
could  imply  much  anger,  and  perhaps  tender- 
ness also.  Her  face  below  her  nose  was  very 
short.  Her  mouth  was  large,  but  laden  with 
expression.  Her  lips  were  full  and  her  teeth 
perfect  as  pearls.  Her  chin  was  short  and 
perhaps  now  verging  to  that  size  which  we 
call  a  double  chin,  and  marked  by  as  broad  a 
dimple  as  ever  Venus  made  with  her  finger 
on  the  face  of  a  woman. 

She  had  ever  been  strong  and  active,  and 
years  in  that  retreat  had  told  upon  her  not  at 
all.      She  would  still  walk  to  Liscannor,  and 
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thence  round,  when  the  tide  was  low,  beneath 
the  cliffs,  and  up  by  a  path  which  the  boj^s  had 
made  from  the  foot  through  the  rocks  to  the 
summit,  though  the  distance  was  over  ten  miles, 
and  the  ascent  was  very  steep.  She  would 
remain  for  hours  on  the  rocks,  looking  down 
upon  the  sea,  when  the  weather  was  almost  at 
its  roughest.  When  the  winds  were  still,  and 
the  sun  was  setting  across  the  ocean,  and  the 
tame  waves  were  only  just  audible  as  they 
rippled  on  the  stones  below,  she  would  sit  there 
with  her  child,  holding  the  girl's  hand  or  just 
touching  her  arm,  and  would  be  content  so  to 
stay  almost  without  a  word;  but  when  the 
winds  blew,  and  the  heavy  spray  came  up  in 
blinding  volumes,  and  the  white-headed  sea- 
monsters  were  roaring  in  their  fury  against  the 
rocks,  she  would  be  there  alone  with  her  hat  in 
her  hand,  and  her  hair  drenched.  She  would 
watch  the  gulls  wheeling  and  floating  beneath 
her,  and  would  listen  to  their  screams  and  try 
to  read  their  voices.     She  would  envy  the  birds 
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as  they  seemed  to  be  worked  into  madness  by 
the  winds  which  still  were  not  strong  enough  to 
drive  them  from  their  purposes.  To  linger  there 
among  the  rocks  seemed  to  be  the  only  delight 
left  to  her  in  life, — except  that  intense  delight 
which  a  mother  has  in  loving  her  child.  She 
herself  read  but  little,  and  never  put  a  hand 
upon  the  piano.  But  she  had  a  faculty  of 
sitting  and  thinking,  of  brooding  over  her  own 
past  years  and  dreaming  of  her  daughter's 
future  life,  which  never  deserted  her.  With 
her  the  days  were  doubtless  very  sad,  but  it 
cannot  truly  be  said  that  they  were  dull  or 
tedious. 

And  there  was  a  sparkle  of  humour  about  her 
too,  which  would  sometimes  shine  the  brightest 
when  there  was  no  one  by  her  to  appreciate  it. 
Her  daughter  would  smile  at  her  mother's 
sallies, — ^but  she  did  so  simply  in  kindness. 
Kate  did  not  share  her  mother's  sense  of 
humour, — did  not  share  it  as  yet.  With  the 
young  the  love  of  fun  is  gratified  generally  by 
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grotesque  movement.  It  is  not  till  years  are 
running  on  that  the  grotesqueness  of  words  and 
ideas  is  appreciated.  But  Mrs.  O'Hara  would 
expend  her  art  on  the  household  drudge,  or  on 
old  Barney  Corcoran  who  came  with  the  turf, — 
though  by  neither  of  them  was  she  very  clearly 
understood.  Now  and  again  she  would  have  a 
war  of  words  with  the  priest,  and  that,  I  think, 
she  liked.  She  was  intensely  combative,  if 
ground  for  a  combat  arose ;  and  would  fight  on 
any  subject  with  any  human  being — except  her 
daughter.  And  yet  with  the  priest  she  never 
quarrelled ;  and  though  she  was  rarely  beaten 
in  her  contests  with  him,  she  submitted  to  him 
in  much.  In  matters  touching  her  religion  she 
submitted  to  him  altogether. 

Kate  O'Hara  was  in  face  very  like  her 
mother; — strangely  like,  for  in  much  she  was 
very  different.  But  she  had  her  mother's  eyes, 
— though  hers  were  much  softer  in  their  lustre, 
as  became  her  youth, — and  she  had  her  mother's 
nose,   but  without  that  look   of   scorn   which 
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would  come  upon  her  mother's  face  when  the 
nostrils  were  inflated.  And  in  that  peculiar 
shortness  of  the  lower  face  she  was  the  very  echo 
of  her  mother.  But  the  mouth  was  smaller, 
the  lips  less  full,  and  the  dimple  less  exagger- 
ated. It  was  a  fairer  face  to  look  upon, — fairer, 
perhaps,  than  her  mother's  had  ever  been  ;  but 
it  was  less  expressive,  and  in  it  there  was  infi- 
nitely less  capability  for  anger,  and  perhaps  less 
capability  for  the  agonising  extremes  of  tender- 
ness. But  Kate  was  taller  than  her  mother, 
and  seemed  by  her  mother's  side  to  be  slender. 
jS'evertheless  she  was  strong  and  healthy ;  and 
though  she  did  not  willingly  join  in  those  longer 
walks,  or  expose  herself  to  the  weather  as  did 
her  mother,  there  was  nothing  feeble  about  her, 
nor  was  she  averse  to  action.  Life  at  Ardkill 
Cottage  was  dull,  and  therefore  she  also  was 
dull.  Had  she  been  surrounded  by  friends,  such 
as  she  had  known  in  her  halcyon  school  days  at 
Paris,  she  would  have  been  the  gayest  of  the 

gay. 
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Her  hair  was  dark  as  her  mother's, — even 
darker.  Seen  by  the  side  of  Miss  O'Hara's, 
the  mother's  hair  was  certainly  not  black,  but 
one  could  hardly  think  that  hair  could  be  blacker 
than  the  daughter's.  But  hers  fell  in  curling 
clusters  round  her  neck, — such  clusters  as  now 
one  never  sees.  She  would  shake  them  in  sporfc, 
and  the  room  would  seem  to  be  full  of  her  locks. 
But  she  used  to  say  herself  to  her  mother  that 
there  was  already  to  be  found  a  grey  hair 
among  them  now  and  again,  and  she  would  at 
times  shew  one,  declaring  that  she  would  be  an 
old  woman  before  her  mother  was  middle-aged. 

Her  life  at  ArdklU  Cottage  was  certainly 
very  dull.  Memory  did  but  little  for  her,  and 
she  hardly  knew  how  to  hope.  She  would  read, 
till  she  had  nearly  learned  all  their  books  by 
heart,  and  would  play  such  tunes  as  she  knew 
by  the  hour  together,  till  the  poor  instrument, 
subject  to  the  sea  air  and  away  from  any  tuner's 
skill,  was  discordant  with  its  limp  strings.  But 
still,   with  all  this,   her  mind   would  become 
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vacant  and  weary.     "  Mother,'*  she  would  say, 
"  is  it  always  to  be  like  this  ?  " 

"IN'ot  always,  Kate,"  the  mother  once 
answered. 

"  And  when  will  it  be  changed  ? '' 

"  In  a  few  days, — in  a  few  hours,  Kate." 

'*  What  do  you  mean,  mother  ?  " 

"  That  eternity  is  coming,  with  all  its  glory 
'*and  happiness.  If  it  were  not  so,  it  would, 
"  indeed,  be  very  bad.*' 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  human  mind 
has  been  able  to  content  itself  with  hopes  of 
eternity,  till  distress  in  some  shape  has  em- 
bittered life.  The  preachers  preach  very  well, 
— well  enough  to  leave  many  convictions  on  the 
minds  of  men ;  but  not  well  enough  to  leave 
that  conviction.  And  godly  men  live  well, — but 
we  never  see  them  living  as  though  such  were 
their  conviction.  And  were  it  so,  who  would 
strive  and  moil  in  this  world  ?  When  the  heart 
has  been  broken,  and  the  spirit  ground  to  the 
dust  by  misery,  then, — such  is  God's  mercy — 
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eternity  suffices  to  make  life  bearable.  When 
Mrs.  O'Hara  spoko  to  her  daughter  of  eternity, 
there  was  but  cold  comfort  in  the  word.  The 
girl  wanted  something  here, — pleasures,  com- 
panions, work,  perhaps  a  lover.  This  had 
happened  before  Lieutenant  Neville  of  the 
20th  Hussars  had  been  seen  in  those  parts. 

And  the  mother  herself,  in  speaking  as  she 
had  spoken,  had,  perhaps  unintentionally,  in- 
dulged in  a  sarcasm  on  life  which  the  daughter 
certainly  had  not  been  intended  to  understand. 
"  Yes  ; — it  will  always  be  like  this  for  you,  for 
"  you,  unfortunate  one  that  you  are.  There  is 
"no  other  further  look-out  in  this  life.  You 
"are  one  of  the  wretched  to  whom  the  world 
"offers  nothing;  and  therefore, — as,  being 
"  human,  you  must  hope, — build  your  hopes  on 
"eternity."  Had  the  words  been  read  clearly, 
that  would  have  been  their  true  meaning. 
What  could  she  do  for  her  child  ?  Bread  and 
meat,  with  a  roof  over  her  head,  and  raiment 
which  sufficed  for  life  such  as  theirs,  she  could 
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supply.  The  life  would  have  been  well  enougli 
had  it  been  their  fate,  and  within  their  power, 
to  earn  the  bread  and  meat,  the  shelter  and  the 
raiment.  But  to  have  it,  and  without  work, — 
to  have  that,  and  nothing  more,  in  absolute 
idleness,  was  such  misery  that  there  was  no 
resource  left  but  eternity  ! 

And  yet  the  mother  when  she  looked  at  her 
daughter  almost  persuaded  herself  that  it  need 
not  be  so.  The  girl  was  very  lovely, — so  lovely 
that,  were  she  but  seen,  men  would  quarrel  for 
her  as  to  who  should  have  her  in  his  keeping. 
Such  beauty,  such  life,  such  capability  for 
giving  and  receiving  enjoyment  could  not  have 
been  intended  to  wither  on  a  lone  cliff  over  the 
Atlantic !  There  must  be  fault  somewhere. 
But  yet  to  live  had  been  the  first  necessity; 
and  life  in  cities,  among  the  haunts  of  men,  had 
been  impossible  with  such  means  as  this  woman 
possessed.  When  she  had  called  her  daughter 
to  her,  and  had  sought  peace  under  the  roof 
which  her  friend  the  priest  had  found  for  her, 
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peace  and  a  roof  to  shelter  her  had  been  the 
extent  of  her  desires.  To  be  at  rest,  and  inde- 
pendent, with  her  child  within  her  arms,  had 
been  all  that  the  woman  asked  of  the  gods. 
For  herself  it  sufficed.  For  herself  she  was 
able  to  acknowledge  that  the  rest  which  she 
had  at  least  obtained  was  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  unrest  of  her  past  life.  But  she  soon 
learned, — as  she  had  not  expected  to  learn 
before  she  made  the  experiment, — that  that 
which  was  to  her  peace,  was  to  her  daughter 
life  within  a  tomb.  "  Mother,  is  it  always  to 
"  be  like  this  ?  " 

Had  her  child  not  carried  the  weight  of  good 
blood,  had  some  small  grocer  or  country  farmer 
been  her  father,  she  might  have  come  down  to 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Ennistimon,  and  found 
a  fitting  mate  there.  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  so  ?  From  that  weight  of  good  blood, — 
or  gift,  if  it  please  us  to  call  it, — what  advan- 
tage would  ever  come  to  her  gii'l  ?  It  can  not 
really  be  that  all  those  who  swarm  in  the  world 
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below  the  bar  of  gentlehood  are  less  blessed,  or 
intended  to  be  less  blessed,  than  the  few  who 
float  in  the  higher  air.  As  to  real  blessedness, 
does  it  not  come  from  fitness  to  the  outer  life 
and  a  sense  of  duty  that  shall  produce  such  fit- 
ness ?  Does  any  one  believe  that  the  Countess 
has  a  greater  share  of  happiness  than  the  grocer's 
wife,  or  is  less  subject  to  the  miseries  which 
flesh  inherits?  But  such  matters  cannot  be 
changed  by  the  will.  This  woman  could  not 
bid  her  daughter  go  and  meet  the  butcher's 
son  on  equal  terms,  or  seek  her  friends  among 
the  milliners  of  the  neighbouring  town.  The 
burden  had  been  imposed  and  must  be  borne, 
even  though  it  isolated  them  from  all  the  world. 
*'  Mother,  is  it  always  to  be  like  this  ?  "  Of 
course  the  mother  knew  what  was  needed.  It 
was  needed  that  the  girl  should  go  out  into  the 
world  and  pair,  that  she  should  find  some 
shoulder  on  which  she  might  lean,  some  arm 
that  would  be  strong  to  surround  her,  the 
heart  of   some  man   and   the  work   of   some 
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man  to  which  she  might  devote  herself.  The 
girl,  when  she  asked  her  question,  did  not 
know  this, — but  the  mother  knew  it.  The 
mother  looked  at  her  child  and  said  that  of  all 
living  creatures  her  child  was  surely  the  loveliest. 
"Was  it  not  fit  that  she  should  go  forth  and 
be  loved  ; — that  she  should  at  any  rate  go  forth 
and  take  her  chance  with  others?  But  how 
should  such  going  forth  be  managed  ?  And 
then, — were  there  not  dangers,  terrible  dangers, 
— dangers  specially  terrible  to  one  so  friendless 
as  her  child  ?  Had  not  she  herself  been  wrecked 
among  the  rocks,  trusting  herself  to  one  who 
had  been  .  utterly  unworthy, — loving  one  who 
had  been  utterly  unlovely  ?  Men  so  often  are 
as  ravenous  wolves,  merciless,  rapacious,  with- 
out hearts,  full  of  greed,  full  of  lust,  looking 
on  female  beauty  as  prey,  regarding  the  love 
of  woman  and  her  very  life  as  a  toy !  Were 
she  higher  in  the  world  there  might  be  safety. 
Were  she  lower  there  might  be  safety.  But 
how  could  she  send  her  girl  forth  into  the  world 
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without  sending  her  certainly  among  the  wolves  ? 
And  yet  that  piteous  question  was  always  sound- 
ing in  her  ears.  "Mother,  is  it  always  to  be 
"like  this?" 

Then  Lieutenant  Neville  had  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  dressed  in  a  sailor's  jacket  and 
trowsers,  with  a  sailors  cap  upon  his  head, 
with  a  loose  handkerchief  round  his  neck  and 
his  hair  blowing  to  the  wind.  In  the  eyes  of 
Kate  O'Hara  he  was  an  Apollo.  In  the  eyes 
of  any  girl  he  must  have  seemed  to  be  as  good- 
looking  a  fellow  as  ever  tied  a  sailor's  knot. 
He  had  made  acquaintance  with  Father  Marty 
at  Liscannor,  and  the  priest  had  dined  with 
him  at  Ennis.  There  had  been  a  return  visit, 
and  the  priest,  perhaps  innocently,  had  taken 
him  up  on  the  cliffs.  There  he  had  met  the 
two  ladies,  and  our  hero  had  been  introduced 
to  Kate  O'Hara. 


CHAPTER    YI. 

I'll  go  bail  she  likes  it. 

It  might  be  that  the  young  man  was  a 
ravenous  wolf,  but  his  manners  were  not 
wolfish.  Had  Mrs.  O'Hara  been  a  princess, 
supreme  in  her  own  rights,  young  Neville 
could  not  have  treated  her  or  her  daughter 
with  more  respect.  At  first  Kate  had  won- 
dered at  him,  but  had  said  but  little.  She  had 
listened  to  him,  as  he  talked  to  her  mother  and 
the  priest  about  the  cliffs  and  the  birds  and  the 
seals  he  had  shot,  and  she  had  felt  that  it  was 
this,  something  like  this,  that  was  needed  to 
make  life  so  sweet  that  as  yet  there  need  be  no 
longing,  no  thought,  for  eternity.  It  was  not 
that  all  at  once  she  loved  him,  but  she  felt  that 
he  was  a  thing  to  love.     His  very  appearance 
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on  the  cliff,  and  the  power  of  thinking  of  him 
when  he  was  gone,  for  a  while  banished  all 
tedium  from  her  life.  "  Why  should  you  shoot 
"  the  poor  gulls  ?  "  That  was  the  first  question 
she  asked  him  ;  and  she  asked  it  hardly  in  ten- 
derness to  the  birds,  but  because  with  the  un- 
conscious cunning  of  her  sex  she  understood 
that  tenderness  in  a  woman  is  a  charm  in  the 
eyes  of  a  man. 

"  Only  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  at 
"  them,"  said  Fred.  "  I  believe  there  is  no 
"other  reason, — except  that  one  must  shoot 
"  something." 

"  But  why  must  you  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  O'Hara. 

"To  justify  one's  guns.  A  man  takes  to 
"shooting  as  a  matter  of  course.  It's  a  kind 
"  of  institution.  There  ain't  any  tigers,  and  so 
"we  shoot  birds.  And  in  this  part  of  the 
"world  there  ain't  any  pheasants,  and  so  we 
"  shoot  sea-guUs." 

"  Excellently  argued,"  said  the  priest. 

"Or  rather  one  don't,  for  it's  impossible  to 
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"  get  at  them.  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  Father 
"Marty," — Neville  had  already  assumed  the 
fashion  of  calling  the  priest  hy  his  familiar 
priestly  name,  as  strangers  do  much  more 
readily  than  they  who  belong  to  the  country, — 
"  I'U  tell  you  what,  Father  Marty, — I've  shot 
"  one  of  the  finest  seals  I  ever  saw,  and  if 
"  Morony  can  get  him  at  low  water,  I'll  send 
"  the  skin  up  to  Mrs,  O'Hara." 

"  And  send  the  oil  to  me,"  said  the  priest. 
"  There's  some  use  in  shooting  a  seal.  But  you 
"  can  do  nothing  with  those  birds, — unless  you 
"  get  enough  of  their  feathers  to  make  a  bed." 

This  was  in  October,  and  before  the  end  of 
November  Fred  Neville  was,  after  a  fashion, 
intimate  at  the  cottage.  He  had  never  broken 
bread  at  Mrs.  O'Hara's  table ;  nor,  to  tell  the 
truth,  had  any  outspoken,  clearly  intelligible 
word  of  love  been  uttered  by  him  to  the  girl. 
But  he  had  been  seen  with  them  often  enough, 
and  the  story  had  become  sufficiently  current  at 
Liscannor  to  make  Lady  Mary  Quin  think  that 
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she  was  justified  in  sending  Tier  bad  news  to  her 
friend  Lady  Scroope.  This  she  did  not  do  till 
Fred  had  been  induced,  with  some  difficulty,  to 
pass  a  night  at  Castle  Quin.  Lady  Mary  had 
not  scrupled  to  ask  a  question  about  Miss 
O'Hara,  and  had  thought  the  answer  very  un- 
satisfactory. *'I  don't  know  what  makes  them 
"live  there,  I'm  sure.  I  should  have  thought 
"  you  would  have  known  that,"  replied  Neville, 
in  answer  to  her  question. 

"They  are  perfect  mysteries  to  us,"  said 
Lady  Mary. 

"I  think  that  Miss  O'Hara  is  the  prettiest 
"  girl  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,"  said  Fred  boldly, 
"  and  I  should  say  the  handsomest  woman,  if 
"it  were  not  that  there  may  be  a  question 
"  between  her  and  her  mother." 

"You  are  enthusiastic,"  said  Lady  Mary 
Quin,  and  after  that  the  letter  to  Scroope  was 
written. 

In  the  meantime  the  seal-skin  was  cured, — 
not  perhaps  in  the  very  best  fashion,  and  was 
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sent  up  to  Miss  0*Hara.  with  Mr.  Neville's 
compliments.  The  skin  of  a  seal  that  has  been 
shot  by  the  man  and  not  purchased  is  a  present 
that  any  lady  may  receive  from  any  gentleman. 
The  most  prudent  mamma  that  ever  watched 
over  her  dovecote  with  Argus  eyes,  permitting 
no  touch  of  gallantry  to  come  near  it,  could 
hardly  insist  that  a  seal- skin  in  the  rough 
should  be  sent  back  to  the  donor.  Mrs. 
O'Hara  was  by  no  means  that  most  prudent 
mamma,  and  made,  not  only  the  seal-skin,  but 
the  donor  also  welcome.  Must  it  not  be  that 
by  some  chance  advent  such  as  this  that  the 
change  must  be  effected  in  her  girl's  life,  should 
any  change  ever  be  made  .^  And  her  girl  was 
good.  "Why  should  she  fear  for  her  ?  The 
man  had  been  brought  there  by  her  only  friend, 
the  priest,  and  why  should  she  fear  him  ?  And 
yet  she  did  fear ;  and  though  her  face  was  never 
clouded  when  her  girl  spoke  of  the  new  comer, 
though  she  always  mentioned  Captain  Neville's 
name  as  though  she  herself  liked  the  man, 
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thougli  she  even  was  gracious  to  him  when  he 
shewed  himself  near  the  cottage, — still  there 
was  a  deep  dread  upon  her  when  her  eyes 
rested  upon  him,  when  her  thoughts  flew  to 
him.  Men  are  wolves  to  women,  and  utterly 
merciless  when  feeding  high  their  lust.  'Twas 
thus  her  own  thoughts  shaped  themselves, 
though  she  never  uttered  a  syllable  to  her 
daughter  in  disparagement  of  the  man.  This 
was  the  girl's  chance.  "Was  she  to  rob  her  of  it  ? 
And  yet,  of  all  her  duties,  was  not  the  duty  of 
protecting  her  girl  the  highest  and  the  dearest 
that  she  owned  ?  If  the  man  meant  well  by  her 
girl,  she  would  wash  his  feet  with  her  hair, 
kiss  the  hem  of  his  garments,  and  love  the  spot 
on  which  she  had  first  seen  him  stand  like  a  young 
sea-god.  But  if  evil, — if  he  meant  evil  to  her 
girl,  if  he  should  do  evil  to  her  Kate, — then  she 
knew  that  there  was  so  much  of  the  tiger  within 
her  bosom  as  would  serve  to  rend  him  limb  from 
limb.  With  such  thoughts  as  these  she  had 
hardly  ever  left  them  together.     Nor  had  such 
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leaving  together  seemed  to  be  desired  by  tbem. 
As  for  Kate  she  certainly  would  have  shunned 
it.  She  thought  of  Fred  Neville  during  all  her 
waking  moments,  and  dreamed  of  him  at  night. 
His  coming  had  certainly  been  to  her  as  the 
coming  of  a  god.  Though  he  did  not  appear  on 
the  cliffs  above  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  had 
done  so  but  for  a  few  weeks,  his  presence  had 
altered  the  whole  tenour  of  her  life.  She  never 
asked  her  mother  now  whether  it  was  to  be 
always  like  this.  There  was  a  freshness  about  her 
life  which  her  mother  understood  at  once.  She 
was  full  of  play,  reading  less  than  was  her  wont, 
but  stiU  with  no  sense  of  tedium.  Of  the  man 
in  his  absence  she  spoke  but  seldom,  and  when 
his  name  was  on  her  lips  she  would  jest  with 
it, — as  though  the  coming  of  a  young  embryo 
lord  to  shoot  gulls  on  their  coast  was  quite  a 
joke.  The  seal- skin  which  he  had  given  her 
was  very  dear  to  her,  and  she  was  at  no  pains 
to  hide  her  liking ;  but  of  the  man  as  a  lover 
she  had  never  seemed  to  think. 
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Nor  did  she  think  of  him  as  a  lover.  It  is 
not  hy  such  thinking  that  love  grows.  Nor  did 
she  ever  tell  herself  that  while  he  was  there, 
coming  on  one  day  and  telling  them  that  his 
hoat  would  he  again  there  on  another,  life  was 
hlessed  to  her,  and  that,  therefore,  when  he 
should  have  left  them,  her  life  would  be  accursed 
to  her.  She  knew  nothing  of  all  this.  But  yet 
she  thought  of  him,  and  dreamed  of  him,  and 
her  young  head  was  full  of  little  plans  with 
every  one  of  which  he  was  connected. 

And  it  may  almost  he  said  that  Fred  Neville 
was  as  innocent  in  the  matter  as  was  the  girl. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  men  are  merciless  as 
wolves  to  women, — that  they  become  so,  taught 
by  circumstances  and  trained  by  years ;  but  the 
young  man  who  begins  by  meaning  to  be  a  wolf 
must  be  bad  indeed.  Fred  Neville  had  no  such 
meaning.  On  his  behalf  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  no  meaning  whatever  when 
he  came  again  and  again  to  Ardkill.  Had  he 
examined  himself  in  the  matter  he  would  have 
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declared  tliat  lie  liked  the  mother  quite  as  well 
as  the  daughter.  When  Lady  Mary  Quin  had 
thrown  at  him  her  very  blunt  arrow  he  had 
defended  himself  on  that  plea.  Accident,  and 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  had  thrust  these  ladies 
in  his  path,  and  no  doubt  he  liked  them  the 
better  because  they  did  not  live  as  other  people 
lived.  Their  solitude,  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
ocean,  the  feeling  that  in  meeting  them  none  of 
the  ordinary  conventional  usages  of  society  were 
needed,  the  wildness  and  the  strangeness  of  the 
scene,  all  had  charms  wtich  he  admitted  to 
himself.  And  he  knew  that  the  girl  was  very 
lovely.  Of  course  he  said  so  to  himself  and  to 
others.  To  take  delight  in  beauty  is  assumed  to 
be  the  nature  of  a  young  man,  and  this  young 
man  was  not  one  to  wish  to  differ  from  others  in 
that  respect.  But  when  he  went  back  to  spend 
his  Christmas  at  Scroope,  he  had  never  told 
even  himself  that  he  intended  to  be  her  lover. 

"  Good-bye,  Mrs.  O'Hara,"  he  said,  a  day  or 
two  before  he  left  Ennis. 
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"  So  you're  going  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  Fm  off.  The  orders  from  home 
*'  are  imperative.  One  has  to  cut  one's  lump 
*'  of  Christmas  beef  and  also  one's  lump  of 
"  Christmas  pudding.  It  is  our  family  religion, 
"  you  know." 

"What  a  happiness  to  have  a  family  to 
"visit!" 

"It's  all  very  well,  I  suppose.  I  don't 
"  grumble.  Only  it's  a  bore  going  away,  some- 
"  how." 

"  You  are  coming  back  to  Ennis  ? "  asked 
Kate. 

"  Coming  back  ; — I  should  think  so.  Barney 
"  Morony  wouldn't  be  quite  so  quiet  if  I  was 
"not  coming  back.  I'm  to  dine  with  Father 
"  Marty  at  Liscannor  on  the  15th  of  January, 
"  to  meet  another  priest  from  Milltown  Malbay, 
"  — the  best  fellow  in  the  world  he  says." 

"  That's  Father  Creech; — not  half  such  a  good 
"  fellow,  Mr.  Neville,  as  Father  Marty  himself." 

"  He  couldn't  be  better.    However,  I  shall 
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*'  be  here  then,  and  if  I  have  any  luck  you  shall 
"have  another  skin  of  the  same  size  by  that 
"  time/*  Then  he  shook  hands  vdth  them  both, 
and  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  time  would  be 
blank  till  he  should  be  again  there  in  his  sailor's 
jacket. 

When  the  second  week  in  January  had  come 
Mrs.  O'Hara  heard  that  the  gallant  young  officer 
of  the  20th  was  back  in  Ennis,  and  she  well 
remembered  that  he  had  told  her  of  his  intention 
to  dine  with  the  priest.  On  the  Sunday  she  saw 
Mr.  Marty  after  mass,  and  managed  to  have  a 
few  words  with  him  on  the  road  while  Kate 
returned  to  the  cottage  alone.  "  So  your  friend 
"Mr.  Neville  has  come  back  to  Ennis,"  she 
said. 

**  I  didn't  know  that  he  had  come.  He 
*'  promised  to  dine  with  me  on  Thursday, — only 
"  I  think  nothing  of  promises  from  these  young 
^'  fellows." 

*'  He  told  me  he  was  to  be  with  you." 

"More  power  to  him.     He'll  be  welcome. 
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"  I'm  getting  to  be  a  very  ould  man,  Mistliress 
"O'Hara;  but  I'm  not  so  ould  but  I  Hke  to 
*'  liave  the  young  ones  near  me.*' 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  bright  face  like  his." 
"  That's  thrue  for  you,  Misthress  O'Hara.  I 
"like  to  see  'em  bright  and  ganial.  I  don't 
"  know  that  I  ever  shot  so  much  as  a  sparrow, 
"  meself,  but  I  love  to  hear  them  talk  of  their 
"  shootings,  and  huntings,  and  the  like  of  that. 
"  I've  taken  a  fancy  to  that  boy,  and  he  might 
"  do  pretty  much  .as  he  plazes  wid  me." 

"  And  I  too  have  taken  a  fancy  to  him.  Father 
"Marty." 

^'  Shure  and  how  could  you  help  it  ?  " 
"But  he  mustn't  do  as  he  pleases  with  me." 
Father  Marty  looked  up  into  her  face  as  though 
he  did  not  understand  her.  "  If  I  were  alone, 
"  as  you  are,  I  could  afford,  like  you,  to  indulge 
"  in  the  pleasure  of  a  bright  face.  Only  in  that 
"  case  he  would  not  care  to  let  me  see  it." 

"  Bedad  thin,  Misthress  O'Hara,  I  don't  know 
"  a  fairer  face  to  look  on  in  all  Corcomroe  than 
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"your  own, — that  is  when  you're  not  in  your 
"tantrams,  Misthress  O'Hara."  The  priest  was 
a  privileged  person,  and  could  say  what  he  liked 
to  his  friend  ;  and  she  understood  that  a  priest 
might  say  without  fault  what  would  be  very 
faulty  if  it  came  from  any  one  else. 

**  I'm  in  earnest  now,  Father  Marty.  What 
"  shall  we  do  if  our  darling  Kate  thinks  of  this 
"young  man  more  than  is  good  for  her?" 
Father  Marty  raised  his  hat  and  began  to 
scratch  his  head.  "  If  you  like  to  look  at  the 
"  fair  face  of  a  handsome  lad " 

"  I  do  thin,  Misthress  O'Hara.'' 

"  Must  not  she  like  it  also  ?  " 

"  I'll  go  bail  she  likes  it,"  said  the  priest. 

"  And  what  will  come  next  ?  " 

*'ril  tell  you  what  it  is,  Misthress  O'Hara. 
"  Would  you  want  to  keep  her  from  even  seeing 
"a  man  at  all?" 

"God  forbid." 

"  It's  not  the  way  to  make  them  happy,  nor 
"  yet   safe.      If  it's  to  be  that  way  wid  her, 
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"  she'd  better  be  a  nun  all  out ;  and  I'd  be  far 
'^from  proposing  that  to  your  Kate." 
"  She  is  hardly  fit  for  so  holy  a  life." 
"  And  why  should  she  ?  I  niver  like  seeing 
"  too  many  of  'em  going  that  way,  and  them 
"  that  are  prittiest  are  the  last  I'd  send  there. 
"  But  if  not  a  nun,  it  stands  to  reason  she  must 
"  take  chance  with  the  rest  of  'em.  She's  been 
"  too  much  shut  up  already.  Let  her  keep  her 
"  heart  tiU  he  asks  her  for  it ;  but  if  he  does 
"  ask  her,  why  shouldn't  she  be  his  wife  ?  How 
"  many  of  them  young  officers  take  Irish  wives 
"home  with  'em  every  year.  Only  for  them, 
"  our  beauties  wouldn't  have  a  chance." 
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Such  was  the  philosophy,  or,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  better  said  such  was  the  humanity  of  Father 
Marty!  But  in  encouraging  Mrs.  O'Hara  to 
receive  this  dangerous  visitor  he  bad  by  no 
means  spoken  without  consideration.  In  one 
respect  we  must  abandon  Father  Marty  to  the 
judgment  and  censure  of  fathers  and  mother?. 
The  whole  matter  looked  at  from  Lady  Scroope's 
point  of  view  was  no  doubt  very  injurious  to  the 
priest's  character.  He  regarded  a  stranger 
among  them,  such  as  was  Fred  Neville,  as  fair 
spoil,  as  a  Philistine  to  seize  whom  and  capture 
him  for  life  on  behalf  of  any  Irish  girl  would 
be  a  great  triumph; — a  spoiling  of  the  Egyptian 
to  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  would  not 
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hesitate  to  lend  his  priestly  assistance,  the  end 
to  be  accomplished,  of  course,  being  marriage. 
For  Lord  Scroope  and  his  family  and  his  blood 
and  his  religious  fanaticism  he  could  enter- 
tain no  compassion  whatever.  Father  Marty 
was  no  great  politician,  and  desired  no  rebel- 
lion against  England.  Even  in  the  days  of 
O'Connell  and  repeal  he  had  been  but  luke- 
warm. But  justice  for  Ireland  in  the  guise  of 
wealthy  English  husbands  for  pretty  Irish  girls 
he  desired  with  all  his  heart.  He  was  true  to 
his  own  faith,  to  the  backbone,  but  he  enter- 
tained no  prejudice  against  a  good  looking 
Protestant  youth  when  a  fortunate  marriage 
was  in  question.  So  little  had  been  given  to 
the  Irish  in  these  days,  that  they  were  bound  to 
take  what  they  could  get.  Lord  Scroope  and 
the  Countess,  had  they  known  the  priest's  views 
on  this  matter,  would  have  regarded  him  as 
an  unscrupulous  intriguing  ruffian,  prepared  to 
destroy  the  happiness  of  a  noble  family  by  a 
wicked    scheme.     But    his    views    of   life,    as 
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judged  from  tlie  other  side,  admitted  of  some 
excuse.  As  for  a  girl  breaking  her  heart,  he 
did  not,  perhaps,  much  believe  in  such  a 
catastrophe.  Of  a  sore  heart  a  girl  must  run 
the  chance, — as  also  must  a  man.  That  young 
men  do  go  about  promising  marriage  and  not 
keeping  their  promise,  he  knew  well.  'None 
could  know  that  better  than  he  did,  for  he  was 
the  repository  of  half  the  love  secrets  in  his 
parish.  But  all  that  was  part  of  the  evil 
coming  from  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  must  be 
endured  till, — tni  the  Pope  should  have  his  own 
again,  and  be  able  to  set  all  things  right.  In 
the  meantime  young  women  must  do  the  best 
they  could  to  keep  their  lovers; — and  should 
one  lover  break  away,  then  must  the  deserted 
one  use  her  experience  towards  getting  a 
second.  But  how  was  a  girl  to  have  a  lover 
at  all,  if  she  were  never  allowed  to  see  a  man  ? 
He  had  been  bred  a  priest  from  his  youth 
upwards,  and  knew  nothing  of  love ;  but  never- 
theless it  was  a  pain  to  him  to  see  a  young 

VOL.    I.  I 
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girl,  good-looking,  healthy,  jfit  to  be  the  mother 
of  children,  pine  away,  unsought  for,  uncoupled, 
— as  it  would  be  a  pain  to  see  a  fruit  grow  ripe 
upon  the  tree,  and  then  fall  and  perish  for  the 
want  of  plucking.  His  philosophy  was  perhaps 
at  fault,  and  it  may  be  that  his  humanity  was 
unrefined.  But  he  was  human  to  the  core, 
— and,  at  any  rate,  unselfish.  That  there  might 
be  another  danger  was  a  fact  that  he  looked 
full  in  the  face.  But  what  victory  can  be  won 
without  danger?  And  he  thought  that  he 
knew  this  girl,  who  three  times  a  year  would 
open  her  whole  heart  to  him  in  confession.  lie 
was  sure  that  she  was  not  only  innocent,  but 
good.  And  of  the  man,  too,  he  was  prone  to 
believe  good ; — though  who  on  such  a  question 
ever  trusts  a  man's  goodness  ?  There  might  be 
danger  and  there  must  be  discretion ;  but  surely 
it  would  not  be  wise,  because  evil  was  possible, 
that  such  a  one  as  Kate  0*Hara  should  be  kept 
from  all  that  intercourse  without  which  a 
woman  is  only  half  a  woman!     He  had  con- 
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sidered  it  all,  thougli  the  reader  may  perhaps 
think  that  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  he  had 
come  to  a  strange  conclusion.  He  himself,  in 
his  own  defence,  would  have  said  that  having 
served  many  years  in  the  ministry  he  had 
learned  to  know  the  nature  of  men  and  women. 

Mrs.  O'Hara  said  not  a  word  to  Kate  of 
the  doctrines  which  the  priest  had  preached, 
but  she  found  herself  encouraged  to  mention 
their  new  friend's  name  to  the  girl.  During 
Fred's  absence  hardly  a  word  had  been  spoken 
concerning  him  in  the  cottage.  Mrs.  OHara 
had  feared  the  subject,  and  Kate  had  thought 
of  him  much  too  often  to  allow  his  name  to  be 
on  her  tongue.  But  now  as  they  sat  after 
dinner  over  their  peat  fire  the  mother  began 
the  subject.  "Mr.  Neville  is  to  dine  with 
"  Father  Marty  on  Thursday.*' 

"  Is  he,  mother  ?  " 

"  Barney  Morony  was  telling  me  that  he  was 
"  back  at  Ennis.  Barney  had  to  go  in  and  see 
"  him  about  the  boat." 

I  2 
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"  He  won't  go  boating  such  weather  as  this, 
'*  mother?" 

**  It  seems  that  he  means  it.  The  winds  are 
"  not  so  high  now  as  they  were  in  October,  and 
"the  men  understand  well  when  the  sea  will 
"be  high/' 

"  It  is  frightful  to  think  of  anybody  being  in 
"one  of  those  Httle  boats  now."  Kate  ever 
since  she  had  Hved  in  these  parts  had  seen  the 
canoes  from  Liscannor  and  Lahinch  about  in 
the  bay,  summer  and  winter,  and  had  never 
found  anything  dreadful  in  it  before. 

"I  suppose  he'll  come  up  here  again,"  said 
the  mother ;  but  to  this  Kate  made  no  answer. 
"  He  is  to  sleep  at  Father  Marty's  I  fancy,  and 
"he  can  hardly  do  that  without  paying  us  a 
"visit." 

"The  days  are  short  and  he'll  want  all  his 
"  time  for  the  boating,"  said  Kate  with  a  little 
pout. 

"He'll  find  half-an-hour,  I  don't  doubt. 
"  Shall  you  be  glad  to  see  him,  Kate  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  know,  mother.  One  is  glad  almost 
"to  see  any  one  up  here.  It's  as  good  as  a 
"treat  when  old  Corcoran  comes  up  with  the 
"turf." 

"  But  Mr.  IsTeviile  is  not  like  old  Corcoran, 
"Kate." 

"Xot  in  the  least,  mother.  I  do  like  Mr. 
"  Neville  better  than  Corcoran,  because  you  se'e 
"with  Corcoran  the  excitement  is  very  soon 
"  over.  And  Corcoran  hasn't  very  much  to  say 
"for  himself" 

"And  Mr.  Neville  has?" 

"  He  says  a  greaii  deal  more  to  you  than  he 
"  does  to  me,  mother." 

"  I  like  him  very  much.  I  should  like  him 
"  very  much  indeed  if  there  were  no  danger  in 
"his  coming." 

"What  danger?" 

"  That  he  should  steal  your  heart  away,  my 
"own,  my  darling,  my  child."  Then  Kate, 
instead  of  answering,  got  up  and  threw  herself 
at  her  mother's  knees,  and  buried  her  face  in 
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her  inotlier*s  lap,  and  Mrs.  0*Hara  knew  that 
that  act  of  larceny  had  abeady  been  perpetrated. 
And  how  should  it  have  been  otherwise  ? 
But  of  such  steaHng  it  is  always  better  that  no 
mention  should  be  made  till  the  theft  has  been 
sanctified  by  free  gift.  Till  the  loss  has  been 
spoken  of  and  acknowledged,  it  may  in  most 
cases  be  recovered.  Had  Neville  never  re- 
turned from  Soroope,  and  his  name  never  been 
mentioned  by  the  mother  to  her  daughter,  it 
may  be  that  Kate  0*Hara  would  not  have 
known  that  she  had  loved  him.  For  a  while 
she  would  have  been  sad.  For  a  month  or  two, 
as  she  lay  wakeful  in  her  bed  she  would  have 
thought  of  her  dreams.  But  she  would  have 
thought  of  them  as  only  dreams.  She  would 
have  been  sure  that  she  could  have  loved  him 
had  any  fair  ending  been  possible  for  such  love ; 
but  she  would  have  assured  herself  that  she  had 
been  on  her  guard,  and  that  she  was  safe  in 
spite  of  her  dreams.  But  now  the  flame  in  her 
heart  had  been  confessed  and  in  some  degree 
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sanctioned,  and  she  would  foster  it  rather  than 
quench  it.  Even  should  such  a  love  be  capable 
of  no  good  fortune,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
have  a  few  weeks  of  happy  dreaming  than  a 
whole  life  that  should  be  passionless?  What 
could  she  do  with  her  own  heart  there,  living 
in  solitude,  with  none  but  the  sea  gulls  to  look 
at  her  ?  AYas  it  not  infinitely  better  that  she 
should  give  it  away  to  such  a  young  god  as  this 
than  let  it  feed  upon  itself  miserably  ?  Yes,  she 
would  give  it  away ; — but  might  it  not  be  that 
the  young  god  would  not  take  the  gift  ? 

On  the  third  day  after  his  arrival  at  Ennis, 
Neville  was  at  Liscannor  with  the  priest.  He 
little  dreamed  that  the  fact  of  his  dining  and 
sleeping  at  Father  Marty's  house,  would  be 
known  to  the  ladies  at  Castle  Quin,  and  com- 
municated from  them  to  his  aunt  at  Scroope 
Manor.  Not  that  he  would  have  been  deterred 
from  accepting  the  priest's  hospitality  or  fright- 
ened into  accepting  that  of  the  noble  owner  of 
the  castle,  had  he  known  precisely  all  that  would 
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be  written  about  it.  He  would  not  liave  altered 
his  conduct  in  a  matter  in  whicb  be  considered 
himself  entitled  to  regulate  it,  in  obedience  to 
any  remonstrances  from  Scroope  Manor.  Ob- 
jections to  the  society  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  because  of  his  religion  he  would  have 
regarded  as  old-fashioned  fanaticism.  As  for 
Earls  and  their  daughters  he  would  no  doubt 
have  enough  of  them  in  his  future  life,  and  this 
special  Earl  and  his  daughters  had  not  fasci- 
nated him.  He  had  chosen  to  come  to  Ireland 
with  his  regiment  for  this  year  instead  of  at 
once  assuming  the  magnificence  of  his  position 
in  England,  in  order  that  he  might  indulge  the 
spirit  of  adventure  before  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  life.  And  it  seemed  to  him  that  in 
dining  and  sleeping  at  an  Irish  priest's  house 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  prospect 
of  seal  shooting  and  seeing  a  very  pretty  girl  on 
the  following  morning,  he  was  indulging  that 
spirit  properly.  But  Lady  Mary  Quin  thought 
that  he  was  misbehaving  himself  and  taking  to 
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very  bad  courses.  When  slie  heard  that  he  was 
to  sleep  at  the  priest's  house,  she  was  quite  sure 
that  he  would  visit  Mrs.  O'Hara  on  the  next 
day. 

The  dinner  at  the  priest's  was  very  jovial. 
There  was  a  bottle  of  sherry  and  there  was  a 
bottle  of  port,  procured,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
appearance,  from  a  grocer's  shop  at  Ennistimon ; 
— but  the  whiskey  had  come  from  Cork  and  had 
been  in  the  priest's  keeping  for  the  last  dozen 
years.  He  good-humouredly  acknowledged  that 
the  wine  was  nothing,  but  expressed  an  opinion 
that  Mr.  Neville  might  find  it  difficult  to  beat 
the  "  sperrits."  "  It's  thrue  for  you,  Father 
"  Marty,"  said  the  rival  priest  from  Milltown 
Malbay,  "  and  it's  you  that  should  know  good 
*'sperrits  from  bad  if  ony  man  in  Ireland 
*^does." 

"  'Deed  thin,"  replied  the  priest  of  Liscannor, 
'^barring  the  famine  years,  I've  mixed  two 
"  tumblers  of  punch  for  meself  every  day  these 
''forty  years,  and  if  it  was  all  together  it'd  be 
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*' about  enough,  to  give  Mr.  Neville  a  day's 
"  sale-shooting  on  in  his  canoe.**  Immediately 
after  dinner  Neville  was  invited  to  light  his 
cigar,  and  everything  was  easy,  comfortable, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  adventurous.  There 
were  the  two  priests,  and  a  young  Mr.  Finu- 
cane  from  Ennistimon, — who  however  was  not 
quite  so  much  to  Fred's  taste  as  the  elder  men. 
Mr.  Finucane  wore  various  rings,  and  talked 
rather  largely  about  his  father's  demesne.  But 
the  whole  thing  was  new,  and  by  no  means 
dull.  As  Neville  had  not  left  Ennis  till  late  in 
the  day, — after  what  he  called  a  hard  day's 
work  in  the  warrior  line, — they  did  not  sit 
down  till  past  eight  o'clock;  nor  did  any  one 
talk  of  moving  till  past  midnight.  Fred  cer- 
tainly made  for  himself  more  than  two  glasses 
of  punch,  and  he  would  have  sworn  that  the 
priest  had  done  so  also.  Father  Marty,  how- 
ever, was  said  by  those  who  knew  him  best  to 
be  very  rigid  in  this  matter,  and  to  have  the 
faculty  of  making  his  drink  go  a  long  way. 
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Young  Mr.  Finucane  took  three  or  four, — per- 
haps five  or  six, — and  then  volunteered  to  join 
Fred  Neville  in  a  day's  shooting  under  the 
rocks.  But  Fred  had  not  been  four  years  in  a 
cavalry  regiment  without  knowing  how  to  pro- 
tect himself  in  such  a  difficulty  as  this.  *'The 
"canoe  will  only  hold  myself  and  the  man," 
said  Fred,  with  perfect  simplicity.  Mr.  Finu- 
cane drew  himself  up  haughtily  and  did  not 
utter  another  word  for  the  next  five  minutes. 
Nevertheless  he  took  a  most  affectionate  leave 
of  the  young  officer  when  half  an  hour  after 
midnight  he  was  told  by  Father  Marty  that  it 
was  time  for  him  to  go  home.  Father  Creech 
also  took  his  leave,  and  then  Fred  and  the  priest 
of  Liscannor  were  left  sitting  together  over  the 
embers  of  the  turf  fire.  "  You'll  be  going  up 
"  to  see  our  friends  at  Ardkill  to-morrow,"  said 
the  priest. 

**  Likely  enough,  Father  Marty." 

''  In  course  you  will.  Sorrow  a  doubt  of 
"  that."     Then  the  priest  paused. 
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"And  why  shouldn't  I  ?  "  asked  Neville. 

"I'm  not  saying  that  you  shouldn't,  Mr. 
"  Neville.  It  wouldn't  he  civil  nor  yet  nathural 
"  after  knowing  them  as  you  have  done.  If  you 
"  didn't  go  they'd  he  thinking  there  was  a  rason 
"  for  your  staying  away,  and  that'd  he  worse 
"  than  all.     But,  Mr.  Neville " 

"Out  with  it,  Father  Marty."  Fred  knew 
what  was  coming  fairly  well,  and  he  also  had 
thought  a  good  deal  upon  the  matter. 

"Them  two  ladies,  Mr.  Neville,  live  up 
"  there  all  alone,  with  sorrow  a  human  being  in 
"  the  world  to  protect  them, — barring  myself." 

"  Why  should  they  want  protection  ?  " 

"Just  because  they're  lone  women,  and  be- 
"  cause  one  of  them  is  very  ydung  and  very 
"  beautiful." 

"  They  are  both  beautiful,"  said  Neville. 

"'Deed  and  they  are, — both  of  'em.  The 
"  mother  can  look  afther  herself,  and  after  a 
"  fashion,  too,  she  can  look  afther  her  daughter. 
"  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  the  man  to  come  in 
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"her  way  when  he*d  once  decaived  her  child, 
"  You're  a  young  man,  Mr.  Neville." 

"  That's  my  misfortune." 

"  And  one  who  stands  very  high  in  the  world. 
"  They  tell  me  you're  to  be  a  great  lord  some 
*'day." 

"Either  that  or  a  little  one,"  said  Neville, 
laughing. 

"Anyways  you'll  be  a  rich  man  with  a 
* '  handle  to  your  name.  To  me,  living  here  in 
"this  out  of  the  way  parish,  a  lord  doesn't 
"  matter  that."  And  Father  Marty  gave  a  fillip 
with  his  fingers.  "  The  only  lord  that  matters 
"me  is  me  bishop.  But  with  them  women 
"  yonder,  the  title  and  the  money  and  all  the 
**  grandeur  goes  a  long  way.  It  has  been  so 
"  since  the  world  began.  In  riding  a  race 
"  against  you  they  carry  weight  from  the  yery 
"  awe  which  the  name  of  an  English  Earl  brings 
".with  it." 

"  Why  should  they  ride  a  race  against  me  ?  " 

"Why    indeed, — unless    you    ride    a    race 
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"  against  them. !  You  wouldn't  wish  to  injure 
"  that  young  thing  as  isn't  yet  out  of  her  teens  ?  " 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  injure  her." 

"  I  don't  think  that  you're  the  man  to  do  it 
"with  your  eyes  open,  Mr.  Neville.  If  you 
"  can't  spake  her  fair  in  the  way  of  making  her 
"your  wife,  don't  spake  her  fair  at  all.  That's 
''  the  long  and  the  short  of  it,  Mr.  Neville. 
"  You  see  what  they  are.  They're  ladies,  if 
"  there  is  a  lady  living  in  the  Queen's  domi- 
"nions.  That  young  thing  is  as  beautiful  as 
"  Habe,  as  innocent  as  a  sleeping  child,  as  soft 
"  as  wax  to  take  impression.  What  armour 
"  has  she  got  against  such  a  one  as  you  ?  " 

"  She  shall  not  need  armour." 

"  If  you're  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Neville, — as  I 
"  know  you  are, — you  will  not  give  her  occasion 
"  to  find  out  her  own  wakeness.  Well,  if  it 
"  isn't  past  one  I'm  a  sinner.  It's  Friday  morn- 
"ing  and  I  mus'n't  ate  a  morsel  myself,  poor 
"  papist  that  I  am ;  but  I'll  get  you  a  bit  of  cold 
"  mate  and  a  drop  of  grog  in  a  moment  if  you'll 
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"  take  it."  Neville,  however,  refused  the  hos- 
pitable offer. 

"Father  Marty,"  he  said,  speaking  with  a 
zeal  which  perhaps  owed  something  of  its  warmth 
to  the  punch,  "you  shall  find  that  I  am  a  gentle- 
"man." 

"  I'm  shure  of  it,  my  boy." 

"  If  I  can  do  no  good  to  your  friend,  at  any 
"  rate  I  wiU  do  no  harm  to  her." 

"  That  is  spoken  like  a  Christian,  Mr.  Neville, 
"  — which  I  take  to  be  a  higher  name  even  than 
"  gentleman."  v 

"  There's  my  hand  upon  it,"  said  Fred,  enthu- 
siastically.    After  that  he  went  to  bed. 

On  the  following  morning  the  priest  was  very 
jolly  at  breakfast,  and  in  speaking  of  the  ladies 
at  Ardkill  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  the 
conversation  of  the  previous  evening.  "Ah  no," 
he  said,  when  Neville  proposed  that  they  should 
walk  up  together  to  the  cottage  before  he  went 
down  to  his  boat.  "  What's  the  good  of  an  ould 
"man  like  me  going  bothering?    And,  signs 
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"  on,  I'm  going  into  Ennistimon  to  see  Pat 
*'  O'Leary  about  the  milk  he's  sending  to  our 
"  Union.  The  thief  of  the  world, — it's  wather- 
**  ing  it  he  is  before  he  sends  it.  Nothing  kills 
"  me,  Mr.  Neville,  but  when  I  hear  of  all  them 
"  English  vices  being  brought  over  to  this  poor 
"  suffering  innocent  counthry.** 

Neville  had  decided  on  the  advice  of  Barney 
Morony,  that  he  would  on  this  morning  go 
down  southward  along  the  coast  to  Drumdeirg 
rock,  in  the  direction  away  from  the  Hag's 
Head  and  from  Mrs.  O'Hara's  cottage ;  and  he 
therefore  postponed  his  expedition  till  after  his 
visit.  When  Father  Marty  started  to  Ennis- 
timon to  look  after  that  sinner  O'Leary,  Fred 
NeviUe,  all  alone,  turned  the  other  way  to  Ard- 
kiU. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


Mrs.  O'Hara  had  known  that  he  would 
come,  and  Kate  had  known  it ;  and,  though  it 
would  be  unfair  to  say  that  they  were  waiting 
for  him,  it  is  no  more  than  true  t(J  say  that  they 
were  ready  for  him.  "  We  are  so  glad  to  see 
"  you  again,"  said  Mrs.  O'Hara. 

"I^ot  more  glad  than  I  am  to  find  myself 
"  here  once  more." 

"  So  you  dined  and  slept  at  Father  Marty's 
"  last  night.  What  will  the  grand  people  say 
"  at  the  Castle  ?  " 

"  As  I  sha'n't  hear  what  they  say,  it  won't 
"  matter  much  !  Life  is  not  long  enough,  Mrs. 
"  O'Hara,  for  putting  up  with  disagreeable 
"  people." 

VOL.   I.  K 
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"  Was  it  pleasant  last  niglit  ?  " 

"  Very  pleasant.  I  don't  think  Father  Creech 
"  is  half  as  good  as  Father  Marty,  you  know." 

"  Oh  no,"  exclaimed  Kate. 

"But  he's  a  jolly  sort  of  fellow,  too.  And 
"there  was  a  Mr.  Finucane  there, — a  very 
"  grand  fellow." 

"We  know  no  one  about  here  but  the 
"  priests,"  said  Mrs.  O'Hara,  Jaughing.  "  Any- 
"body  might  think  that  the  cottage  was  a 
"Httle  convent." 

"  Then  I  oughtn't  to  come." 

"Well,  no,  I  suppose  not.  Only  foreigners 
"  are  admitted  to  see  convents  sometimes. 
"  You're  going  after  the  poor  seals  again  ?  " 

"Barney  says  the  tide  is  too  high  for  the 
"  seals  now.    We're  going  to  Drumdeirg.^' 

"  What, — to  those  little  rocks  ?  "  asked  Kate. 

"  Yes, — to  the  rocks.  I  wish  you'd  both  come 
"with  me." 

"  I  wouldn't  go  in  one  of  those  canoes  all  out 
"there  for  the  world,"  said  Kate. 
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"  What  can  be  the  use  of  it  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
O'Hara. 

"IVe  got  to  get  the  feathers  for  Father 
"Marty's  bed,  you  know.  I  haven't  shot  as 
"many  yet  as  would  make  a  pillow  for  a 
"  cradle." 

"  The  poor  innocent  gulls  !  '* 

"The  poor  innocent  chickens  and  ducks,  if 
"  you  come  to  that,  Miss  O'Hara." 

"But  they're  of  use." 

"  And  so  will  Father  Marty's  feather  bed  be 
"  of  use.  Good-bye,  Mrs.  O'Hara.  Good-bye, 
"Miss  O'Hara.  1  shall  be  down  again  next 
"  week,  and  we'U  have  that  other  seal.^' 

There  was  nothing  in  this.  So  far,  at  any 
rate,  he  had  not  broken  his  word  to  the  priest. 
He  had  not  spoken  a  word  to  Kate  O'Hara,  that 
might  not  and  would  not  have  been  said  had 
the  priest  been  present.  But  how  lovely  she 
was  ;  and  what  a  thrill  ran  through  his  arm  as 
he  held  her  hand  in  his  for  a  moment.  Where 
should  he  find  a  girl  like  that  in  England  with 
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such  colour,  such  eyes,  such  hair,  such  innocence, 
— and  then  with  so  sweet  a  voice  ? 

As  he  hurried  down  the  hill  to  the  heach  at 
Coolroone,  where  Morony  was  to  meet  him  with 
the  hoat,  he  could  not  keep  himself  from  com- 
parisons between  Kate  0*Hara  and  Sophie 
Mellerhy.  No  doubt  his  comparisons  were 
made  very  incorrectly, — and  unfairly ;  hut  they 
were  all  in  favour  of  the  girl  who  lived  out  of 
the  world  in  solitude  on  the  cliffs  of  Moher. 
And  why  should  he  not  be  free  to  seek 
a  wife  where  he  pleased?  In  such  an  affair 
as  that, — an  affair  of  love  in  which  the  heart 
and  the  heart  alone  should  be  consulted,  what 
right  could  any  man  have  to  dictate  to  him? 
Certain  ideas  occurred  to  him  which  his  friends 
in  England  would  have  called  wild,  democratic, 
revolutionary  and  damnable,  but  which,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  Irish  air  and  the  Irish  whiskey 
and  the  spirit  of  adventure  fostered  by  the 
vicinity  of  rocks  and  ocean,  appeared  to  him  at 
the  moment  to  be  not  only  charming  but  reason- 
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able  also.  No  doubt  lie  was  bom  to  high,  state  and 
great  rank,  but  nothing  tbat  his  rank  and  state 
could  give  him  was  so  sweet  as  his  liberty.  To 
be  free  to  choose  for  himself  in  all  things,  was 
the  highest  privilege  of  man.  What  pleasure 
could  he  have  in  a  love  which  should  be  selected 
for  him  by  such  a  woman  as  his  aunt  ?  Then 
he  gave  the  reins  to  some  confused  notion  of  an 
Irish  bride,  a  wife  who  should  be  half  a  wife 
and  half  not, — whom  he  would  love  and  cherish 
tenderly  but  of  whose  existence  no  English 
friend  should  be  aware.  How  could  he  more 
charmingly  indulge  his  spirit  of  adventure  than 
by  some  such  arrangement  as  this  ? 

He  knew  that  he  had  given  a  pledge  to  his 
uncle  to  contract  no  marriage  that  would  be 
derogatory  to  his  position.  He  knew  also  that 
he  had  given  a  pledge  to  the  priest  that  he  would 
do  no  harm  to  Kate  O'Hara.  He  felt  that  he 
was  bound  to  keep  each  pledge.  As  for  that 
sweet,  darling  girl,  would  he  not  sooner  lose  his 
life  than  harm  her?    But  he  was  aware  that 
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an  adventurous  life  was  always  a  life  of  diffi- 
culties, and  tliat  for  such  as  live  adventurous 
lives  the  duty  of  overcoming  difficulties  was  of 
all  duties  the  chief.  Then  he  got  into  his  canoe, 
and,  having  succeeded  in  killing  two  gulls  on 
the  Drumdeirg  rocks,  thought  that  for  that  day 
he  had  carried  out  his  purpose  as  a  man  of 
adventure  very  well. 

During  February  and  March  he  was  often  on 
the  coast,  and  hardly  one  visit  did  he  make 
which  was  not  followed  by  a  letter  from  Castle 
Quin  to  Scroope  Manor.  No  direct  accusation 
of  any  special  fault  was  made  against  him  in 
consequence.  No  charge  was  brought  of  an 
improper  hankering  after  any  special  female, 
because  Lady  Scroope  found  herself  boimd  in 
conscience  not  to  commit  her  correspondent; 
but  very  heavy  injunctions  were  laid  upon  him 
as  to  his  general  conduct,  and  he  was  eagerly 
entreated  to  remember  his  great  duty  and  to 
come  home  and  settle  himself  in  England. 
4  In  the  mean  time  the  ties  which  bound  him 
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to  the  coast  of  Clare  were  becoming  stronger 
and  stronger  every  day.  He  had  ceased  now 
to  care  much  about  seeing  Father  Marty, 
and  would  come,  when  the  tide  was  low,  direct 
from  Lahinch  to  the  strand  beneath  the  cliffs, 
from  whence  there  was  a  path  through  the  rocks 
up  to  Ardkill.  And  there  he  would  remain  for 
hours, — ^having  his  gun  with  him,  but  caring  little 
for  his  gun.  He  told  himself  that  he  loved  the 
rocks  and  the  wildness  of  the  scenery,  and  the 
noise  of  the  ocean,  and  the  whirring  of  the  birds 
above  and  below  him.  It  was  certainly  true 
that  he  loved  Kate  O'Hara. 

"Neville,  you  must  answer  me  a  question,'* 
said  the  mother  to  him  one  morning  when  they 
were  out  together,  looking  down  upon  the 
Atlantic  when  the  wind  had  lulled  after  a 
gale. 

"  Ask  it  then,"  said  he. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  What  is 
''  Kate  to  believe  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she  believes  that  I  love  her  better 
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"  than  all  the  world  besides, — that  she  is  more 
"  to  me  than  all  the  world  can  give  or  take.  I 
**have  told  her  at  least,  so  often,  that  if  she  does 
"not  believe  it  she  is  little  better  than  a 
"Jew." 

"  You  must  not  joke  with  me  now.  If  you 
"  knew  what  it  was  to  have  one  child  and  only 
"  that  you  would  not  joke  with  me." 

"  I  am  quite  in  earnest.  I  am  not  joking." 
"  And  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  ?  " 
"  The  end  of  it !  How  can  I  say  ?  My  uncle 
"  is.  an  old  man, — very  old,  very  infirm,  very 
"  good,  very  prejudiced,  and  broken-hearted  be- 
"  cause  his  own  son,  who  died,  married  against 
''  his  will." 

"You  would  not  liken  my  Kate  to  such  as  that 
"  woman  was  ?  " 

"  Your  Kate !  She  is  my  Kate  as  much  as 
"  yours.  Such  a  thought  as  that  would  be  an  in- 
"  jury  to  me  as  deep  as  to  you.  You  know  that  to 
"  me  my  Kate,  our  Kate,  is  all  excellence, — as 
"  pure  and  good  as  she  is  bright  and  beautiful. 
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"  As  God  is  above  us  she  shall  be  my  wife, — 
"  but  I  cannot  take  her  to  Scroope  Manor  as  my 
"  wife  while  my  uncle  lives." 

"  Why  should  any  one  be  ashamed  of  her  at 
"  Scroope  Manor  ?  " 

"  Because  they  are  fools.  But  I  cannot  cure 
''  them  of  their  folly.  My  uncle  thinks  that 
*'  I  should  marry  one  of  my  own  class." 

"  Class ; — what  class  ?  He  is  a  gentleman, 
"  I  presume,  and  she  is  a  lady." 

"  That  is  very  true ; — so  true  that  I  myself 
"shall  act  upon  the  truth.  But  I  will  not 
"  make  his  last  years  wretched.  He  is  a  Pro- 
"  testant,  and  you  are  Catholics." 

"  What  is  that  ?  Are  not  ever  so  many  of 
"  your  lords  CathoKcs  ?  Were  they  not  all 
"  Catholics  before  Protestants  were  ever  thought 
"of?" 

"  Mrs.  0*Hara,  I  have  told  you  that  to  me 
"  she  is  as  high  and  good  and  noble  as  though 
"  she  were  a  Princess.  And  I  have  told  you 
"  that  she  shall  be  my  wife.     If  that  does  not 
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"content  you,  I  cannot  help  it.  It  contents 
"  her.     I  owe  much  to  her." 

"  Indeed  you  do  ; — everything." 

"But  I  owe  much  to  him  also.  I  do  not 
"  think  that  you  can  gain  anything  by  quarrel- 
"ling  with  me." 

She  paused  for  a  while  before  she  answered 
him,  looking  into  his  face  the  while  with  some- 
thing of  the  ferocity  of  a  tigress.  So  intent  was 
her  gaze  that  his  eyes  quailed  beneath  it.  "  By 
"  the  living  God,"  she  said,  "if  you  injure  my 
"  child  I  will  have  the  very  bloodfrom  your  heart." 

Nevertheless  she  allowed  him  to  return  alone 
to  the  house,  where  she  knew  that  he  would 
find  her  girl.  "  Kate,"  he  said,  going  into  the 
parlour  in  which  she  was  sitting  idle  at  the 
window, — "  dear  Kate." 

"Well,  sir?" 

"Tmoff." 

"  You  are  always — off,  as  you  call  it." 

"  Well, — yes.  But  I'm  not  on  and  off,  as  the 
"  saying  is." 


"  Wliy  should  you  go  away  now  ?  " 

"Do  you  suppose  a  soldier  has  got  nothing 

"to  do  ?     You  never  calculate,  I  think,  that 

*'  Ennis  is  about  three-and-twenty  miles  from 

"here.     Come,  Kate,  be  nice  with  me  before 

"I  go." 

"  How  can  I  be  nice  when  you  are  going  ?  I 
*'  always  think  when  I  see  you  go  that  you  will 
"  never  come  back  to  me  again.  I  don't  know 
"  why  you  should  come  back  to  such  a  place  as 
"this?" 

"Because,  as  it  happens,  the  place  holds 
"what  I  love  best  in  all  the  world."  Then 
he  lifted  her  from  her  chair,  and  put  his  arm 
round  her  waist.  "Do  you  not  know  that  I 
"love  you  better  than  all  that  the  world 
"holds?" 

"  How  can  I  know  it  ?  " 

"  Because  I  swear  it  to  you." 

"I  think  that  you  like  me — a  little.  Oh 
"  Fred,  if  you  were  to  go  and  never  to  come 
"  back    I    should  -  die.     Do    you    remember 
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"  Mariana  ?  '  My  life  is  dreary.  He  cometli 
" '  not/  she  said.  She  said,  '  I  am  aweary, 
"  '  aweary ;  I  would  that  I  were  dead  ! '  Do 
"  you  remember  that  ?  What  has  mother  been 
"  saying  to  you  ?  " 

"She  has  been  bidding  me  to  do  you  no 
"  harm.  It  was  not  necessary.  I  would  sooner 
"  pluck  out  my  eye  than  hurt  you.  My  uncle 
"  is  an  old  man, — a  very  old  man.  She  cannot 
"understand  that  it  is  better  that  we  should 
"wait,  than  that  I  should  have  to  think 
"  hereafter  that  I  had  killed  him  by  my  un- 
"  Idndness." 

"But  he  wants  you  to  love  some  other 
girl." 

"  He  cannot  make  me  do  that.  All  the  world 
"  cannot  change  my  heart,  Kate.  If  you  can- 
"  not  trust  me  for  that,  then  you  do  not  love  me 
"  as  I  love  you." 

"  Oh,  Fred,  you  know  I  love  you.  I  do 
"trust  you.  Of  course  I  can  wait,  if  I  only 
"  know  that  you  will  come  back  to  me.     I  only 
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"  want  to  see  you."  He  was  now  leaning  over 
her,  and  her  cheek  was  pressed  close  to  his. 
Though  she  was  talking  of  Mariana,  and  pre- 
tending to  fear  future  misery,  all  this  was 
Elysium  to  her, — the  very  joy  of  Paradise.  She 
could  sit  and  think  of  him  now  from  morning 
to  night,  and  never  find  the  day  an  hour  too 
long.  She  could  remember  the  words  in  which 
he  made  his  oaths  to  her,  and  cherish  the  sweet 
feeling  of  his  arm  round  her  body.  To  have 
her  cheek  close  to  his  was  godlike.  And  then 
when  he  would  kiss  her,  though  she  would 
Tobuke  him,  it  was  as  though  aU  heaven  were 
in  the  embrace. 

"  And  now  good-bye.     One  kiss,  darling."     ' 

"  No." 

*'  Not  a  kiss  when  I  am  going  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  go.  Oh,  Fred  !  Well ; 
"  —there.  Good-bye,  my  own,  own,  own  be- 
"  loved  one.     You'll  be  here  on  Monday  ?  " 

"  Yes, — on  Monday." 

"  And  be  in  the  boat  four  hours,  and  here 
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"  four  minutes.     Don't  I  know  you  ?  "     But  he 
went  without  answering  this  last  accusation. 

"  What  shall  we  do,  Kate,  if  he  deceives  us  ?  " 
said  the  mother  that  evening. 

"Die.    But  I  am  sure  he  will  not  deceive 
"us." 

Neville,  as  he  made  his  way  down  to  Liscan- 
nor,  where  his  gig  was  waiting  for  him,  did 
ask  himself  some  serious  questions  about  his 
adventure.  What  must  be  the  end  of  it  ?  And 
had  he  not  been  imprudent?  It  may  be  de- 
clared on  his  behalf  that  no  idea  of  treachery 
to  the  girl  ever  crossed  his  mind.  He  loved 
her  too  thoroughly  for  that.  He  did  love  her 
— not  perhaps  as  she  loved  him.  He  had  many 
things  in  the  world  to  occupy  his  mind,  and  she 
had  but  one.  He  was  almost  a  god  to  her. 
She  to  him  was  simply  the  sweetest  girl  that  he 
had  ever  as  yet  seen,  and  one  who  had  that 
peculiar  merit  that  she  was  all  his  own.  No 
other  man  had  ever  pressed  her  hand,  or  drank 
her  sweet  breath.    Was  not  such   a  love  a 
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thousand  times  sweeter  than  that  of  some  girl 
who  had  been  hurried  from  drawing-room  to 
drawing-room,  and  perhaps  from  one  vow  of 
constancy  to  another  for  half-a-dozen  years? 
The  adventure  was  very  sweet.  But  how  was 
it  to  end?  His  uncle  might  live  these  ten 
years,  and  he  had  not  the  heart, — nor  yet  the 
courage, — to  present  her  to  his  , uncle  as  his 
bride. 

"When  he  reached  Ennis  that  evening  there 
was  a  despatch  marked  "Immediate,"  from 
his  aunt  Lady  Scroope.  "  Your  uncle  is  very 
"  ill ; — dangerously  ill,  we  fear.  His  great  desire 
"  is  to  see  you  once  again.  Pray  come  without 
"  losing  an  hour." 

Early  on  the  following  morning  he  started 
for  Dublin,  but  before  he  went  to  bed  that 
night  he  not  only  wrote  to  Kate  O'Hara,  but 
enclosed  the  note  from  his  aunt.  He  could 
understand  that  though  the  tidings  of  his 
uncle's  danger  was  a  shock  to  him  there  would 
be  something  in  the  tidings  which  would  cause 
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joy  to  the  two  inmates  of  Ardkill  Cottage. 
When  he  sent  that  letter  with  his  own,  he  was 
of  course  determined  that  he  would  marry  Kate 
O'Hara  as  soon  as  he  was  a  free  man. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

FRED   NEVILLE    RETURNS   TO    SCROOPE. 

The  suddenness  of  the  demand  made  for  the 
heir's  presence  at  Scroope  was  perhaps  not 
owing  to  the  Earl*s  illness  alone.  The  Earl, 
indeed,  was  ill, — so  ill  that  he  thought  himself 
that  his  end  was  very  near  ;  but  his  illness  had 
been  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  misery  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  by  the  last  des- 
patch from  Castle  Quin  to  the  Countess.  "  I 
"  am  most  unwilling,"  she  said,  "  to  make 
"  mischief  or  to  give  unnecessary  pain  to  you 
**  or  to  Lord  Scroope ;  but  I  think  it  my  duty 
"  to  let  you  know  that  the  general  opinion  about 
*'here  is  that  Mr.  Neville  shall  make  Miss 
*'  O'Hara  his  wife, — if  he  has  not  dons  so 
"  already.     The  most  dangerous  feature  in  the 
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"  whole  matter  is  that  it  is  all  managed  by  the 
*' priest  of  this  parish,  a  most  unscrupulous 
"person,  who  would  do  anything, — he  is  so 
"daring.  We  have  known  him  many  many 
"  years,  and  we  know  to  what  lengths  he  would 
"  go.  The  laws  have  been  so  altered  in  favour 
"  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  against  the 
"  Protestants,  that  a  priest  can  do  almost  just 
"  what  he  likes.  I  do  not  think  that  he  would 
"scruple  for  an  instant  to  marry  them  if  he 
"  thought  it  likely  that  his  prey  would  escape 
"  from  him.  My  own  opinion  is  that  there  has 
"  been  no  marriage  as  yet,  though  I  know  that 
"  others  think  that  there  has  been."  The 
expression  of  this  opinion  from  "others  "  which 
had  reached  Lady  Mary's  ears  consisted  of  an 
assurance  from  her  own  Protestant  lady's-maid 
that  that  wicked  guzzling  old  Father  Marty 
would  marry  the  young  couple  as  soon  as  look 
at  them,  and  very  likely  had  done  so  already. 
"  I  cannot  say,"  continued  Lady  Mary,  "  that  I 
"  actually  know  anything  against  the  character 
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"  qf  Miss  O'Hara.  Of  tlie  mother  we  have  very 
"  strange  stories  here.  They  live  in  a  little 
*'  cottage  with  one  maid-servant,  almost  upon 
*'  the  cliflfe,  and  nobody  knows  anything  about 
"them  except  the  priest.  If  he  should  be 
"  seduced  into  a  marriage,  nothing  could  be 
"more  unfortunate.'*  Lady  Mary  probably 
intended  to  insinuate  that  were  young  Neville 
prudently  to  get  out  of  the  adventure,  simply 
leaving  the  girl  behind  him  blasted,  ruined,  and 
destroyed,  the  matter  no  doubt  would  be  bad ; 
but  in  that  case  the  great  misfortune  would 
have  been  avoided.  She  could  not  quite  say 
this  in  plain  words  ;  but  she  felt,  no  doubt,  that 
Lady  Scroope  would  understand  her.  Then 
Lady  Mary  went  on  to  assure  her  friend  that 
though  she  and  her  father  and  sisters  very 
greatly  regretted  that  Mr.  NeviUe  had  not  again 
given  them  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  at  Castle 
Quin,  no  feeling  of  injury  on  that  score  had 
induced  her  to  write  so  strongly  as  she  had 
done.      She    had    been   prompted    to    do    so, 

L  2 
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simply  by  her  desire  to  prevent  a  most  ruinous 
alliance. 

Lady  Scroope  acknowledged  entirely  the 
truth  of  these  last  words.  Such  an  alliance 
would  be  most  ruinous !  But  what  could  she 
do  ?  Were  she  to  write  to  Fred  and  tell  him 
all  that  she  heard, — throwing  to  the  winds  Lady 
Mary's  stupid  injunctions  respecting  secrecy,  as 
she  would  not  have  scrupled  to  do  could  she 
have  thus  obtained  her  object, — might  it  not 
be  quite  possible  that  she  would  precipitate  the 
calamity  which  she  desired  so  eagerly  to  avoid  ? 
Neither  had  she  nor  had  her  husband  any 
power  over  the  young  man,  except  such  as  arose 
from  his  own  good  feeling.  The  Earl  could  not 
disinherit  him ;- — could  not  put  a  single  acre 
beyond  his  reach.  Let  him  marry  whom  he 
might  he  must  be  Earl  Scroope  of  Scroope,  and 
the  woman  so  married  must  be  the  Coimtess  of 
Scroope.  There  was  already  a  Lady  !N'eville 
about  the  world  whose  existence  was  a  torture 
to  them ;  and  if  this  young  man  chose  also  to 
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marry  a  creature  utterly  beneath  him  and  to 
degrade  the  family,  no  effort  on  their  part 
could  prevent  him.  But  if,  as  seemed  probable, 
he  were  yet  free,  and  if  he  could  be  got  to  come 
again  among  them,  it  might  be  that  he  still  had 
left  some  feelings  on  which  they  might  work. 
No  doubt  there  was  the  Neville  obstinacy  about 
him ;  but  he  had  seemed  to  both  of  them  to 
acknowledge  the  sanctity  of  his  family,  and  to 
appreciate  in  some  degree  the  duty  which  he 
owed  to  it. 

The  emergency  was  so  great  that  she  feared 
to  act  alone.  She  told  everything  to  her 
husband,  shewing  him  Lady  Mary's  letter,  and 
the  effect  upon  him  was  so  great  that  it  made 
him  ill.  "  It  will  be  better  for  me,"  he  said, 
"  to  turn  my  face  to  the  wall  and  die  before  I 
"  know  it."  He  took  to  his  bed,  and  they  of 
his  household  did  think  that  he  would  die.  He 
hardly  spoke  except  to  his  wife,  and  when  alone 
with  her  did  not  cease  to  moan  over  the  destruc- 
tion which  had  come  upon  the  house.     "  If  it 
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*'  could  only  have  been  the  other  brother,"  said 
Lady  Scroope. 

"There  can  be  no  change,"  said  the  Earl. 
"  He  must  do  as  it  lists  him  with  the  fortune 
*'  and  the  name  and  the  honours  of  the  family." 

Then  on  one  morning  there  was  a  worse 
bulletin  than  heretofore  given  by  the  doctor, 
and  Lady  Scroope  at  once  sent  off  the  letter 
which  was  to  recall  the  nephew  to  his  uncle's 
bedside.  The  letter,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
successful,  and  Fred,  who  caused  himself  to  be 
carried  over  from  Dorchester  to  Scroope  as  fast 
as  post-horses  could  be  made  to  gallop,  almost 
expected  to  be  told  on  his  arrival  that  his  uncle 
had  departed  to  his  rest.  In  the  hall  he  en- 
countered Mrs.  Bunco  the  housekeeper.  ^'  "We 
"think  my  lord  is  a  little  better,"  said  Mrs. 
Bunco  almost  in  a  whisper.  "  My  lord  took  a 
"  little  broth  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  we 
"  believe  he  has  slept  since."  Then  he  passed 
on  and  found  his  aunt  in  the  small  sitting-room. 
His  uncle  had  rallied  a  little,  she  told  him. 
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She  was  very  affectionate  in  her  manner,  and 
thanked  him  warmly  for  his  alacrity  in  coming. 
When  he  was  told  that  his  uncle  would  post- 
pone his  visit  till  the  next  morning  he  almost 
hegan  to  think  that  he  had  been  fussy  in  travel- 
ling so  quickly. 

That  evening  he  dined  alone  with  his  aunt, 
and  the  conversation  during  dinner  and  as  they 
sat  for  a  few  minutes  after  dinner  had  reference 
solely  to  his  uncle's  health.  But,  though  they 
were  alone  on  this  evening,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  that  Sophie  Mellerhywas  again  at  Scroope. 
Lady  Sophia  and  Mr.  Mellerby  were  up  in 
London,  hut  Sophie  was  not  to  join  them  till 
May.  As  it  happened,  however,  she  was  dining 
at  the  parsonage  this  evening.  She  must  have 
been  in  the  house  when  Neville  arrived,  but 
he  had  not  seen  her.  "Is  she  going  to  live 
*'  here  ?  "  he  asked,  almost  irreverently,  when 
he  was  first  told  that  she  was  in  the  house.  "  I 
*'  wish  she  were,'*  said  Lady  Scroope.  "  I  am 
"  childless,    and   she  is   as   dear   to   me    as   a 
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"daughter."  Then  Fred  apologized,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  as  quite  willing  that  Sophie 
Mellerby  should  live  and  die  at  Scroope. 

The  evening  was  dreadfully  dull.  It  had 
seemed  to  him  that  the  house  was  darker,  and 
gloomier,  and  more  comfortless  than  ever.  He 
had  hurried  over  to  see  a  dying  man,  and  now 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  kick 
his  heels.  But  before  he  went  to  bed  his  ennui 
was  dissipated  by  a  full  explanation  of  all  his 
aunt's  terrors.  She  crept  down  to  him  at  about 
nine,  and  having  commenced  her  story  by  say- 
ing that  she  had  a  matter  of  most  vital  import- 
ance on  which  to  speak  to  him,  she  told  him 
in  fact  all  that  she  had  heard  from  Lady  Mary. 

"She  is  a  mischief-making  gossiping  old 
"maid,'*  said  Neville  angrily. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
"  what  she  writes  ?  "  asked  Lady  Scroope.  But 
this  was  a  question  which  Fred  Neville  was 
not  prepared  to  answer,  and  he  sat  silent. 
"  Fred,  tell  me  the  truth.     Are  you  married  ?  " 
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''No ; — I  am  not  married." 

"  I  know  that  you  will  not  condescend  to  an 
''untrutli." 

"If  so,  my  word  must  be  sufficient." 

But  it  was  not  sufficient.  She  longed  to  ex- 
tract from  him  some  repeated  and  prolonged 
assurance  which  might  bring  satisfaction  to  her 
own  mind.  "  I  am  glad,  at  any  rate,  to  hear 
"that  there  is  no  truth  in  that  suspicion."  To 
this  he  would  not  condescend  to  reply,  but  sat 
glowering  at  her  as  though  in  wrath  that  any 
question  should  be  asked  him  about  his  private 
concerns.  "  You  must  feel,  Fred,  for  your 
"  uncle  in  such  a  matter.  You  must  know  how 
"important  this  is  to  him.  You  have  heard 
"  what  he  has  already  suffered ;  and  you  must 
"  know  too  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  be  very 
"  good  to  you." 

"I  do  know  that  he  has, — been  very  good 
"tome." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  angry  with  me  for  inter- 
"fering."     He  would  not  deny  that  he  was 
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angry.     "  I  should  not  do  so  were  it  not  that 
*'  your  uncle  is  ill  and  suffering." 

"  You  have  asked  me  a  question  and  I  have 
"  answered  it.  I  do  not  know  what  more  you 
*'  want  of  me." 

"  Will  you  say  that  there  is  no  truth  in  all 
"  this  that  Lady  Mary  says  ?  " 

"  Lady  Mary  is  an  impertinent  old  maid.**. 

"  If  you  were  in  your  uncle's  place,  and  if  you 
*'  had  an  heir  as  to  whose  character  in  the 
''world  you  were  anxious,  you  would  not  think 
*'  anyone  impertinent,  who  endeavoured  for  the 
"  sake  of  friendship,  to  save  your  name  and 
"  family  from  a  disreputable  connexion." 

"I  have  made  no  disreputable  connexion. 
*'  I  will  not  allow  the  word  disreputable  to 
"  be  used  in  regard  to  any  of  my  friends." 

"  You  do  know  people  of  the  name  of 
''O'Hara?" 

*'  Of  course  I  do.'* 
V    "  And  there  is  a — young  lady  ?  " 

"I  may  know  a  dozen  young  ladies  as  to 
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"  whom  I  shall  not  choose  to  consult  Lady  Mary 
*'  Quin." 

"You  understand  what  I  mean,  Fred.  Of 
'•course  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  you  anything 
"  about  your  general  acquaintances.  No  doubt 
*'  you  meet  many  girls  whom  you  admire,  and 
"I  should  be  very  foolish  were  I  to  make 
"  inquiries  of  you  or  of  anybody  else  concerning 
"  them.  I  am  the  last  person  to  be  so  injudi- 
"cious.  If  you  will  tell  me  that  there  is  not 
"  and  never  shall  be  any  questioji  of  marriage 
**  between  you  and  Miss  O'Hara,  I  will  not  say 
"  another  word." 

"  I  will  not  pledge  myself  to  anything  for  the 
"future." 

"  You  told  your  uncle  you  would  never  make 
"  a  marriage  that  should  be  disgraceful  to  the 
"position  which  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
"fin." 

"Nor  will  I.'' 

"  But  would  not  this  marriage  be  disgraceful, 
"  even  were  the  young  lady  ever  so  estimable  ? 
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"How  are  the  old  families  of  tlie  country  to 
"  be  kept  up,  and  the  old  blood  maintained  if 
*' young  men,  such  as  you  are,  will  not  remem- 
"  ber  something  of  all  that  is  due  to  the  name 
"  which  they  bear." 

**  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  forgotten  any- 
"  thing.'' 

Then  she  paused  before  she  could  summon 
courage  to  ask  him  another  question.  "  You 
"  have  made  no  promise  of  marriage  to  Miss 
"  O'Hara  ?  ''  He  sat  dumb,  but  stiU  looking 
at  her  with  that  angry  frown.  "Surely  your- 
"  uncle  has  a  right  to  expect  that  you  will  answer 
"  that  question.^' 

"  I  am  quite  Sure  that  for  his  sake  it  will  be 
"  much  better  that  no  such  questions  shall  be 
"  asked  me.*' 

In  point  of  fact  he  had  answered  the  question. 
When  he  would  not  deny  that  such  promise 
had  been  made,  there  could  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  Lady  Mary  had 
written.     Of  course  the  whole  truth  had  now 
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been  elicited.  He  was  not  married  but  he  was 
engaged ; — engaged  to  a  girl  of  wbom  he  knew 
nothing,  a  Roman  Catholic,  Irish,  fatherless, 
almost  nameless, — to  one  who  had  never  been 
seen  in  good  society,  one  of  whom  no  description 
could  be  given,  of  whom  no  record  could  be 
made  in  the  peerage  that  would  not  be  alto- 
gether disgraceful,  a  girl  of  whom  he  was 
ashamed  to  speak  before  those  to  whom  he  owed 
duty  and  submission ! 

That  there  might  be  a  way  to  escape  the  evil 
even  yet  Lady  Scroope  acknowledged  to  herself 
fully.  Many  men  promise  marriage  but  do  not 
keep  the  promise  they  have  made.  This  lady, 
who  herself  was  really  good, — ^unselfish,  affec- 
tionate, religious,  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty 
in  all  that  she  did,  whose  life  had  been  almost 
austerely  moral,  entertained  an  idea  that  young 
men,  such  as  Fred  Neville,  very  commonly  made 
such  promises  with  very  little  thought  of  keep- 
ing them.  She  did  not  expect  young  men  to 
be  governed  by  principles  such  as  those  to  which 
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young  ladies  are  bound  to  submit  themselves. 
She  abnost  supposed  that  heaven  had  a  different 
code  of  laws  for  men  and  women  in  her  condition 
of  life,  and  that  salvation  was  offered  on  very- 
different  terms  to  the  two  sexes.  The  breach 
of  any  such  promise  as  the  heir  of  Scroope  could 
have  made  to  such  a  girl  as  this  Miss  O'Hara 
would  be  a  perjury  at  which  Jove  might  cer- 
tainly be  expected  to  laugh.  But  in  her  cata- 
logue there  were  sins  for  which  no  young  men 
could  hope  to  be  forgiven ;  and  the  sin  of  such 
a  marriage  as  this  would  certainly  be  beyond 
pardon. 

Of  the  injury  which  was  to  be  done  to  Miss 
O'Hara,  it  may  be  said  with  certainty  that  she 
thought  not  at  all.  In  her  eyes  it  would  be  no 
injury,  but  simple  justice, — no  more  than  a 
proper  punishment  for  intrigue  and  wicked 
ambition.  Without  having  seen  the  enemy  to 
the  family  of  Scroope,  or  even  having  heard  a 
word  to  her  disparagement,  she  could  feel  sure 
that  the   girl   was  bad, — that  these   0' Haras 
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were  vulgar  and  false  impostors,  persons  against 
whom  she  could  put  out  all  her  strength  with- 
out any  prick  of  conscience.  Women  in  such 
matters  are  always  hard  against  women,  and 
especially  hard  against  those  whom  they  beHeve 
to  belong  to  a  class  below  their  own.  Certainly 
no  feeling  of  mercy  would  induce  her  to  hold 
her  hand  in  this  task  of  saving  her  husband's 
nephew  from  an  ill-assorted  marriage.  Mercy 
to  Miss  O'Hara  !  Lady  Scroope  had  the  name 
of  being  a  very  charitable  woman.  She  gave 
away  money.  She  visited  the  poor.  She  had 
laboured  hard  to  make  the  cottages  on  the 
estate  clean  and  comfortable.  She  denied  her- 
self many  things  that  she  might  give  to  others. 
But  she  would  have  no  more  mercy  on  such 
a  one  as  Miss  O'Hara,  than  a  farmer's  labourer 
would  have  on  a  rat ! 

There  was  nothing  more  now  to  be  said  to 
the  heir; — nothing  more  for  the  present  that 
could  serve  the  purpose  which  she  had  in  hand. 
"  Your  uncle  is  very  ill,"  she  murmured. 
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"  I  was  SO  sorry  to  hear  it." 

"  "We  hope  now  that  he  may  recover.  For 
"  the  last  two  days  the  doctor  has  told  us  that 
"  we  may  hope." 

**  I  am  so  glad  to  find  that  it  is  so." 

**  I  am  sure  you  are.  You  wHl  see  him  to- 
"  morrow  after  breakfast.  He  is  most  anxious 
"  to  see  you.  I  think  sometimes  you  hardly 
"  reflect  how  much  you  are  to  him." 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  say  so." 

"  You  had  better  not  speak  to  him  to-morrow 
"  about  this  affair, — of  the  Irish  young  lady." 

"Certainly  not, — unless  he  speaks  to  me 
♦*  about  it." 

"  He  is  hardly  strong  enough  yet.  But  no 
"  doubt  he  will  do  so  before  you  leave  us.  I 
"  hope  it  may  be  long  before  you  do  that." 

"  It  can't  be  very  long,  Aunt  Mary."  To 
this  she  said  nothing,  but  bade  him  good-night 
and  he  was  left  alone.  It  was  now  past  ten, 
and  he  supposed  that  Miss  Mellerby  had  come 
in  and   gone   to   her  room.     "Why  she  should 
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avoid  him  in  this  way  he  could  not  understand. 
But  as  for  Miss  Mellerby  herself,  she  was  so 
little  to  him  that  he  cared  not  at  all  whether 
he  did  or  did  not  see  her.  All  his  brightest 
thoughts  were  away  in  County  Clare,  on  the 
cliffs  overlooking  the  Atlantic.  They  might 
say  what  they  liked  to  him,  but  he  would  never 
be  untrue  to  the  girl  whom  he  had  left  there. 
His  aunt  had  spoken  of  the  "  affair  of — the 
"  Irish  young  lady ;  "  and  he  had  quite  under- 
stood the  sneer  with  which  she  had  mentioned 
Kate's  nationality.  Why  should  not  an  Irish 
girl  be  as  good  as  any  English  girl?  Of  one 
thing  he  was  quite  sure, — that  there  was  much 
more  of  real  life  to  be  found  on  the  cliffs  of 
Moher  than  in  the  gloomy  chambers  of  Scroope 
Manor. 

He  got  up  from  his  seat  feeling  absolutely  at 
a  loss  how  to  employ  himself.  Of  course  he 
could  go  to  bed,  but  how  terribly  dull  must  life 
be  in  a  place  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
bed  at  ten  o'clock  because  there  was  nothing  to 
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do.  And  since  lie  had  been  there  his  only 
occupation  had  been  that  of  listening  to  his 
aunt's  sermons.  He  began  to  think  that  a  man 
might  pay  too  dearly  even  for  being  the  heir  to 
Scroope.  After  sitting  awhile  in  the  dark 
gloom  created  by  a  pair  of  candles,  he  got  up 
and  wandered  into  the  large  unused  dining- 
room  of  the  mansion.  It  was  a  chamber  over 
forty  feet  long,  with  dark  flock  paper  and  dark 
curtains,  with  dark  painted  wainscoating  below 
the  paper,  and  huge  dark  mahogany  furniture. 
On  the  walls  hung  the  portraits  of  the  Scroopes 
for  many  generations  past,  some  in  armour, 
some  in  their  robes  of  state,  ladies  with  stiff 
bodices  and  high  head-dresses,  not  beauties  by 
Lely  or  warriors  and  statesmen  by  Kneller, 
but  wooden,  stiff,  ungainly,  hideous  figures,  by 
artists  whose  works  had,  unfortunately,  been 
more  enduring  than  their  names.  He  was 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room  with  a  candle  in 
his  hand,  trying  to  realize  to  himself  what  life 
at  Scroope  might  be  with  a  wife  of  his  aunt's 
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clioosmg,  and  his  aunt  to  keep  the  house  for 
them,  when  a  door  was  opened  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  away  from  that  hy  which  he  had  entered, 
and  with  a  soft  noiseless  step  Miss  Mellerhy 
entered.  She  did  not  see  him  at  first,  as  the 
light  of  her  own  candle  was  in  her  eyes,  and  she 
was  startled  when  he  spoke  to  her.  His  first 
idea  was  one  of  surprise  that  she  should  he 
wandering  about  the  house  alone  at  night. 
"Oh,  Mr.  Neville,"  she  said,  "you  quite  took 
"  me  hy  surprise.  How  do  you  do  ?  I  did  not 
"  expect  to  meet  you  here.'' 

"  Nor  I  you  !  " 

"  Since  Lord  Scroope  has  been  so  ill.  Lady 
"  Scroope  has  been  sleeping  in  the  little  room 
"  next  to  his,  downstairs,  and  I  have  just  come 
"  from  her." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my  uncle's  state  ?  " 

"  He  is  better  ;  but  he  is  very  weak." 

"  You  see  him  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,  daily.  He  is  so  anxious  to  see 
"  you,  Mr.  Neville,  and  so    much   obliged    to 
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"  you  for  coming.  I  was  sure  that  you  would 
"  come." 

"  Of  course  I  came." 

"  He  wanted  to  see  you  this  afternoon ;  but 
"  the  doctor  had  expressly  ordered  that  he 
"  should  be  kept  quiet.  Good-night.  I  am  so 
**  very  glad  that  you  are  here.  I  am  sure  that 
"  you  will  be  good  to  him." 

Why  should  she  be  glad,  and  why  should  she 
be  sure  that  he  would  be  good  to  his  uncle  ? 
Could  it  be  that  she  also  had  been  told  the 
story  of  Kate  0*Hara?  Then,  as  no  other 
occupation  was  possible  to  him,  he  took  himself 
to  bed. 


CHAPTER    X. 

FRED  Neville's  scheme. 

On  the  next  morning  after  breakfast  Neville 
was  taken  into  his  uncle's  chamber,  but  there 
was  an  understanding  that  there  was  to  be  no 
conversation  on  disagreeable  subjects  on  this 
occasion.  His  aunt  remained  in  the  room 
while  he  was  there,  and  the  conversation  was 
almost  confined  to  the  expression  of  thanks  on 
the  part  of  the  Earl  to  his  nephew  for  coming, 
and  of  hopes  on  the  part  of  the  nephew  that 
his  uncle  might  soon  be  well.  One  matter  was 
mooted  as  to  which  no  doubt  much  would  be 
said  before  Neville  could  get  away.  "I  thought 
"  it  better  to  make  arrangements  to  stay  a  fort- 
"  night,"  said  Fred, — as  though  a  fortnight  were 
a  very  long  time  indeed. 
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"  A  fortnight !  "  said  tlie  Earl. 

"We  won't  talk  of  his  going  yet,"  replied 
Lady  Scroope. 

"Supposing  I  had  died,  he  could  not  have 
"gone  back  in  a  fortnight,"  said  the  Earl  in  a 
low  moaning  voice. 

"  My  dear  uncle,  I  hope  that  I  may  live  to 
"  see  you  in  your  own  place  here  at  Scroope  for 
"many  years  to  come."  The  Earl  shook  his 
head,  but  nothing  more  was  then  said  on  that 
subject.  Fred,  however,  had  carried  out  his 
purpose.  He  had  been  determined  to  let  them 
understand  that  he  would  not  hold  himself 
bound  to  remain  long  at  Scroope  Manor. 

Then  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  own  Kate.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  addressed  her  in  this 
fashion,  and  though  he  was  somewhat  of  a 
gallant  gay  Lothario,  the  writing  of  the  letter 
was  an  excitement  to  him.  If  so,  what  must 
the  receipt  of  it  have  been  to  Kate  O'Hara  ! 
He  had  promised  her  that  he  would  write  to 
her,  and  from  the  monient  that  he  was  gone 
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she  was  anxious  to  send  in  to  the  post-office  at 
Ennistimon  for  the  treasure  which  the  mail  car 
might  bring  to  her.  When  she  did  get  it,  it 
was  indeed  a  treasure.  To  a  girl  who  reaUy 
loves,  the  first  love  letter  is  a  thing  as  holy  as 
the  recollection  of  the  first  kiss.  "  May  I  see 
"  it,  Kate  ?  "  said  Mrs.  O'Hara,  as  her  daughter 
sat  poring  over  the  scrap  of  paper  by  the 
window. 

"Yes,  mamma, — ^if  you  please."  Then  she 
paused  a  moment.  "But  I  think  that  I  had 
"rather  you  did  not.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
"  mean  me  to  shew  it."  The  mother  did  not 
urge  her  request,  but  contented  herself  with 
coming  up  behind  her  child  and  kissing  her. 
The  reader,  however,  shall  have  the  privilege 
which  was  denied  to  Mrs.  O'Hara. 

"Dearest  Kate, 

"  I  got  here  all  alive  yesterday  at 
**  four.  I  came  on  as  fast  as  ever  I  could  travel, 
"and  hardly  got  a  mouthful  to  eat  after  I  left 
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"Limerick.  I  never  saw  sueli  beastliness  as 
"  they  have  at  the  stations.  My  uncle  is  much 
''  better, — so  much  so  that  I  shan't  remain  here 
"very  long.  I  can't  tell  you  any  particular 
"  news, — except  this,  that  that  old  cat  down  at 
"Castle  Quin, — the  one  with  the  crisp-curled 
"wig, — must  have  the  nose  of  a  dog  and  the 
"ears  of  a  cat  and  the  eyes  of  a  bird,  and 
"  she  sends  word  to  Scroope  of  everything  that 
"  she  smells  and  hears  and  sees.  It  makes  not 
"  the  slightest  difference  to  me, — nor  to  you  I 
"should  think.  Only  I  hate  such  interfer- 
"ence.  The  truth  is  old  maids  have  nothing 
"else  to  do.  If  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  be  an 
"  old  maid. 

"  I  can't  quite  say  how  long  it  will  be  before 
"I  am  back  at  Ardkill,  but  not  a  day  longer 
"  than  I  can  help.  Address  to  Scroope,  Dorset- 
"  shire, — that  will  be  enough  ; — to  F.  Neville, 
"  Esq.  Give  my  love  to  your  mother. — ^As  for 
"  yourself,  dear  Kate,  if  you  care  for  my  love, 
*'  you  may  weigh  mine  for  your  own  dear  self 
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"  Willi  your  own  weights  and  measures.    Indeed 
"  you  have  all  my  heart. 

"  Your  own  F.  N. 

"There  is  a  young  lady  here  whom  it  is 
*'  intended  that  I  shall  marry.  She  is  the  pink 
*'  of  propriety  and  really  very  pretty ; — but  you 
''need  not  be  a  bit  jealous.  The  joke  is  that 
*'  my  brother  is  furiously  in  love  with  her,  and 
"  that  I  fancy  she  would  be  just  as  much  in  love 
"with  him  only  that  she's  told  not  to. — A 
"  thousand  kisses.'* 

It  was  not  much  of  a  love  letter,  but  there 
were  a  few  words  in  it  which  sufficed  altogether 
for  Kate's  happiness.  She  was  told  that  she 
had  all  his  heart, — and  she  believed  it.  She  was 
told  that  she  need  not  be  jealous  ^9f  the  proper 
young  lady,  and  she  believed  that  too.  He 
sent  her  a  thousand  kisses;  and  she,  thinking 
that  he  might  have  kissed  the  paper,  pressed  it 
to  her  lips.     At  any  rate  his  hand  had  rested 
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on  it.  Sh.e  would  have  been  quite  willing  to 
shew  to  her  mother  all  these  expressions  of 
her  lover's  love ;  but  she  felt  that  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  him  to  expose  his  allusions  to  the 
"beastliness"  at  the  stations.  He  might  say 
what  he  liked  to  her ;  but  she  understood  that 
she  was  not  at  liberty  to  shew  to  others  words 
which  had  been  addressed  to  her  in  the  freedom 
of  perfect  intimacy. 

"  Does  he  say  anything  of  the  old  man  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  O'Hara. 

"  He  says  that  his  uncle  is  better. " 
"Threatened  folks  live  long.     Does  Neville 
"  tell  you  when  he  will  be  back  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  he  says  that  he  will  not 
"stay  long.     He  does  not  like  Scroope  at  all. 
"  I  knew  that.     He  always  says  that, — that — ." 
"  Says  what,  dear  ?  " 

"When  we   are  married  he  will  go   away 
"somewhere, — to    Italy   or    Greece    or   some- 
"  where.     Scroope  he  says  is  so  gloomy.'* 
"  And  where  shall  I  go  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  mother  ;  —  you  shall  he  with  us, 
"always." 

"No,  dear,  you  must  not  dream  of  that. 
"  When  you  have  him  you  will  not  want  me." 

"  Dear  mother.     I  shall  want  you  always." 

"He  will  not  want  me.  We  have  no  right 
"to  expect  too  much  from  him,  Kate.  That 
"  he  shall  make  you  his  wife  we  have  a  right 
"  to  expect.     If  he  were  false  to  you " 

^*He  is  not  false.  Why  should  you  think 
"him  false?" 

"  I  do  not  think  it ;  hut  if  he  were — !  Never 
"mind.  If  he  he  true  to  you,  I  will  not 
"  burden  him.  If  I  can  see  you  happy,  Kate, 
"I  wiU  bear  all  the  rest."  That  which  she 
would  have  to  bear  would  be  utter  solitude  for 
life.  She  could  look  forward  and  see  how 
black  and  tedious  would  be  her  days ;  but  all 
that  would  be  nothing  to  her  if  her  child  were 
lifted  up  on  high. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  April,  which  for 
sportsmen  in  England  is  of  all  seasons  the  most 
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desperate.  Hunting  is  over.  There  is  lite- 
rally nothing  to  shoot.  And  fishing, — even  if 
there  were  fishing  in  England  worth  a  man's 
time, — has  not  hegun.  A  gentleman  of  enter- 
prise driven  very  hard  in  this  respect  used  to 
declare  that  there  was  no  remedy  for  April  but 
to  go  and  fly  hawks  in  Holland.  Fred  Neville 
could  not  fly  hawks  at  Scroope,  and  found  that 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do.  Miss  Mellerby 
suggested — hooks.  "  I  like  hooks  better  than 
"  anything,*'  said  Fred.  "  I  always  have  a  lot 
"  of  novels  down  at  our  quarters.  But  a  fellow 
*'  can't  be  reading  all  day,  and  there  isn't  a 
"  novel  in  the  house  except  "Walter  Scott's  and 
"  a  lot  of  old  rubbish.  By-the-bye  have  you 
*'read  'All  isn't  Gold  that  Glitters?'"  Miss 
Mellerby  had  not  read  the  tale  named.  "  That's 
^*  what  I  call  a  good  novel." 

Day  passed  after  day  and  it  seemed  as  though 
he  was  expected  to  remain  at  Scroope  without 
any  definite  purpose,  and,  worse  still,  without 
any  fixed  limit  to  his  visit.    At  his  aunt's  insti- 
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gation  lie  rode  about  the  property  and  asked 
questions  as  to  the  tenants.  It  was  all  to  be  his 
own,  and  in  the  course  of  nature  must  be  his 
own  very  soon.  There  could  not  but  be  an 
interest  for  him  in  every  cottage  a  ad  every  field. 
But  yet  there  was  present  to  him  all  the  time  a 
schoolboy  feeling  that  he  was  doing  a  task  ;  and 
the  occupation  was  not  pleasant  to  him  because 
it  was  a  task.  The  steward  was  with  him  as  a 
kind  of  pedagogue,  and  continued  to  instruct 
him  during  the  whole  ride.  This  man  only 
paid  so  much  a  year,  and  the  rent  ought  to  be 
so  much  more ;  but  there  were  circumstances. 
And  "My  Lord"  had  been  peculiarly  good. 
This  farm  was  supposed  to  be  the  best  on  the 
estate,  and  that  other  the  worst.  Oh  yes,  there 
were  plenty  of  foxes.  "  My  Lord  "  had  always 
insisted  that  the  foxes  should  be  preserved. 
Some  of  the  hunting  gentry  no  doubt  had  made 
complaints,  but  it  was  a  great  shame.  Foxes 
had  been  seen,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  the 
very  day   after   the   coverts    had  been   drawn 
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blank.  As  for  game,  a  head  of  game  could  be 
got  up  very  soon,  as  tbere  was  plenty  of  com 
and  the  woods  were  large ;  but  "  My  Lord " 
had  never  cared  for  game.  The  farmers  all 
shot  the  rabbits  on  their  own  land.  Rents  were 
paid  to  the  day.  There  was  never  any  mistake 
about  that.  Of  course  the  land  would  require 
to  be  re- valued,  but  "  My  Lord  "  wouldn't  hear 
of  such  a  thing  being  done  in  his  time.  The 
Manor  wood  wanted  thinning  very  badly.  The 
wood  had  been  a  good  deal  neglected.  "My 
Lord ''  had  never  liked  to  hear  the  axe  going. 
That  was  Grumby  Green  and  the  boundary  of 
the  estate  in  that  direction.  The  next  farm 
was  college  property,  and  was  rented  five 
shillings  an  acre  dearer  than  "My  Lord's" 
land.  If  Mr.  Neville  wished  it  the  steward 
would  show  him  the  limit  of  the  estate  on  the 
other  side  to-morrow.  No  doubt  there  was  a 
plan  of  the  estate.  It  was  in  "  My  Lord's  " 
own  room,  and  would  shew  every  farm  with  its 
acreage   and  bounds.     Fred    thought  that  he 
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would  study  this  plan  on  the  next  day  instead  of 
riding  about  with  the  steward. 

He  could  not  escape  from  the  feeling  that  he 

was  being  taught  his  lesson  like  a  school-boy, 

and  he  did  not  like  it.     He  longed  for  the 

freedom  of  his  boat  on   the  Irish   coast,  and 

longed  for  the  deyotedness  of  Kate   O'Hara. 

He  was  sure  that  he  loyed  her  so  thoroughly 

that  life  without  her  was  not  to  be  regarded  as 

possible.    But  certain  vague  ideas  yery  injurious 

to  the  Kate  he  so  dearly  loyed  crossed  his  brain. 

Under  the  constant  teaching  of  his  aunt  he  did 

recognize  it  as  a  fact  that  he  owed  a  high  duty 

to  his  family.     For  many  days  after  that  first 

night  at  Scroope  not  a  word  was  said  to  him 

about  Kate  O'Haia.     He  saw  his  uncle  daily,-^ 

probably   twice    a   day;   but    the    Earl    never 

alluded  to  his  Irish  love.     Lady  Scroope  spoke 

constantly  of  the  greatness  of  the  position  which 

the  heir  was  called  upon  to  fill  and  of  all  that 

was  due  to  the  honour  of  the  family.     Fred,  as 

he  heard  her,  would  shake  his  head  impatiently, 
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but  would  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  she 
said.  He  was  induced  even  to  repeat  the 
promise  which  he  had  made  to  his  uncle,  and 
to  assure  his  aunt  that  he  would  do  nothing  to 
mar  or  lessen  the  dignity  of  the  name  of 
Neville.  He  did  become,  within  his  own  mind, 
indoctrinated  with  the  idea  that  he  would  injure 
the  position  of  the  earldom  which  was  to  be  his 
were  he  to  marry  Kate  O'Hara.  Arguments 
which  had  appeared  to  him  to  be  absurd  when 
treated  with  ridicule  by  Father  Marty,  and 
which  in  regard  to  his  own  conduct  he  had 
determined  to  treat  as  old  women's  tales, 
seemed  to  him  at  Scroope  to  be  true  and 
binding.  The  atmosphere  of  the  place,  the 
companionship  of  Miss  Mellerby,  the  reverence 
with  which  he  himself  was  treated  by  the 
domestics,  the  signs  of  high  nobility  which  sur- 
rounded him  on  all  sides,  had  their  effect  upon 
him.  Noblesse  oblige.  He  felt  that  it  was  so. 
Then  there  crossed  his  brain  visions  of  a  future 
life  which  were  injurious  to  the  girl  he  loved. 
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Let  his  brother  Jack  come  and  live  at  Scroope 
and  marry  Sophie  Mellerby.  As  long  as  he 
lived  Jack  could  not  be  the  Earl,  but  in  regard 
to  money  he  would  willingly  make  such  ar- 
rangements as  would  enable  his  brother  to 
maintain  the  dignity  and  state  of  the  house. 
They  would  divide  the  income.  And  then  he 
would  so  arrange  his  matters  with  Kate  O'Hara 
that  his  brother's  son  should  be  heir  to  the 
Earldom.  He  had  some  glimmering  of  an  idea 
that  as  Kate  was  a  Eoman  Catholic  a  marriage 
ceremony  might  be  contrived  of  which  this 
would  become  the  necessary  result.  There 
should  be  no  deceit.  Kate  should  know  it  all, 
and  everything  should  be  done  to  make  her 
happy.  He  would  live  abroad,  and  woald  not 
call  himself  by  his  title.  They  would  be  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  JN'eville.  As  to  the  property  that 
must  of  course  hereafter  go  with  the  title,  but 
in  giving  up  so  much  to  his  brother,  he  could  of 
course  arrange  as  to  the  provision  necessary  for 
any  children  of  his  own.     No  doubt  his  Kate 

VOU    I.  N 
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would  like  to  be  the  Countess  Scroope, — would 
prefer  that  a  future  son  of  her  own  should  be 
the  future  Earl.  But  as  he  was  ready  to 
abandon  so  much,  surely  she  would  be  ready 
to  abandon  something.  He  must  explain  to 
her, — and  to  her  mother, — that  under  no  other 
circumstances  could  he  marry  her.  He  must 
tell  her  of  pledges  made  to  his  uncle  before  he 
knew  her,  of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
family,  and  of  his  own  great  dislil^e  to  the  kind 
of  life  which  would  await  him  as  acting  head  of 
the  family.  No  doubt  there  would  be  scenes, — 
and  his  heart  quailed  as  he  remembered  certain 
glances  which  had  flashed  upon  him  from  the 
eyes  of  Mrs.  O'Hara.  But  was  he  not  offering 
to  give  up  everything  for  his  love  ?  His  Kate 
should  be  his  wife  after  some  Roman  Catholic 
fashion  in  some  Roman  Catholic  country.  Of 
course  there  would  be  difficulties, — the  least  of 
which  would  not  be  those  glances  from  the 
angry  mother;  but  it  would  be  his  business 
to  overcome  difficulties.     There  were  always 
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difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  man  who  chose  to 
leave  the  common  grooves  of  life  and  to  make 
a  separate  way  for  himself.  There  were  always 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  adventures.  Dear 
Kate !  He  would  never  desert  his  Kate.  But 
his  Kate  must  do  as  much  as  this  for  him.  Did 
he  not  intend  that,  whatever  good  things  the 
world  might  have  in  store  for  him,  his  Kate 
should  share  them  all  ? 

His  ideas  were  very  hazy,  and  he  knew  him- 
self that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  laws  respecting 
marriage.  It  occurred  to  him,  therefore,  that 
he  had  hetter  consult  his  hrother,  and  confide 
everything  to  him.  That  Jack  was  wiser  than 
he,  he  was  always  willing  to  allow;  and  al- 
though he  did  in  some  sort  look  down  upon 
Jack  as  a  plodding  fellow,  who  shot  no  seals  and 
cared  nothing  for  adventure,  still  he  felt  it  to  he 
almost  a  pity  that  Jack  should  not  be  the  future 
Earl.  So  he  told  his  aunt  that  he  proposed  to 
ask  his  hrother  to  come  to  Scroope  for  a  day  or 
two  before  he  returned  to  Ireland.     Had  his 

N  2 
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aunt,  or  would  his  uncle  have,  any  objection  ? 
Lady  Scroope  did  not  dare  to  object.  She  by 
no  means  wished  that  her  younger  nephew 
should  again  be  brought  within  the  influence  of 
Miss  Mellerby's  charms ;  but  it  would  not  suit 
her  purpose  to  give  offence  to  the  heir  by 
refusing  so  reasonable  request.  He  would  have 
been  off  to  join  his  brother  at  Woolwich 
immediately.  So  the  invitation  was  sent,  and 
Jack  NeviUe  promised  that  he  would  come. 

Fred  knew  nothing  of  the  offer  that  had  been 
made  to  Miss  Mellerby,  though  he  had  been 
sharp  enough  to  discern  his  brother's  feelings. 
"My  brother  is  coming  here  to-morrow,"  he 
said  one  morning  to  Miss  Mellerby  when  they 
were  alone  together. 

"So  Lady  Scroope  has  told  me.  I  don't 
"  wonder  that  you  should  wish  to  see  him." 

"  I  hope  everybody  will  be  glad  to  see  him. 
"Jack  is  just  about  the  very  best  fellow  in 
"the  world; — and  he's  one  of  the  cleverest 
"too." 
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"  It  is  so  nice  to  hear  one  brother  speak  in 
**  that  way  of  another." 

"  I  swear  by  Jack.  He  ought  to  have  been 
"the  elder  brother; — that's  the  truth.  Dont 
"you  like  him?" 

"  Who  ; — I.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  What  I  saw 
"  of  him  I  liked  very  much." 

"  Isn't  it  a  pity  that  he  shouldn't  have  been 
"  the  elder  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  that,  Mr.  j^eville." 

"  No.  It  wouldn't  be  just  civil  to  me.  But 
"  I  can  say  it.  When  we  were  here  last,  winter 
"  I  thought  that  my  brother  was — " 

"  Was  what,  Mr.  NeviUe  ?  " 

"  Was  getting  to  be  very  fond  of  you.  Per- 
"  haps  I  ought  not  to  say  so." 

"  I  don't  think  that  much  good  is  ever  done 
"by  saying  that  kind  of  thing,"  said  Miss  Mel- 
lerby  gravely. 

"  It  cannot  at  any  rate  do  any  harm  in  this 
"  case.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  he  was 
"  fond  of  you  and  you  of  him." 
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"  That  is  all  nonsense.     Indeed  it  is." 

"I  am  not  saying  it  without  an  object.  I 
"don't  see  why  you  and  I  should  not  under- 
"  stand  one  another.  If  I  tell  you  a  secret  will 
"  you  keep  it  ?  " 

"  Do  not  tell  me  any  secret  that  I  must  keep 
"  from  Lady  Scroope." 

"  But  that  is  just  what  you  must  do.'* 

"But  then  suppose  I  don't  do  it,"  said  Miss 
Mellerby. 

But  Fred  was  determined  to  tell  his  secret. 
"  The  truth  is  that  both  my  uncle  and  my  aunt 
"  want  me  to  fall  in  love  with  you." 

"  How  very  kind  of  them,"  said  she  with  a 
little  forced  laugh. 

"I  dou't  for  a  moment  think  that,  had  I 
"tried  it  on  ever  so,  I  could  have  succeeded. 
"I  am  not  at  all  the  sort  of  man  to  be  con- 
"  ceited  in  that  way.  Wishing  to  do  the  best 
"  they  could  for  me,  they  picked  you  out.  It 
"  isn't  that  I  don't  think  as  well  of  you  as  they 
"do,  but " 
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"  Eeally,  Mr.  Neville,  this  is  tlie  oddest  con- 
''  versation." 

"  Quite  true.  It  is  odd.  But  tlie  fact  is  you 
**  are  here,  and  there  is  nobody  else  I  can  talk 
"  to.  And  I  want  you  to  know  the  exact  truth. 
"  I'm  engaged  to — somebody  else." 

"  I  ought  to  break  my  heart ; — oughtn't  I  ?  " 

"  I  don't  in  the  least  mind  your  laughing  at 

"  me.     I  should  have  minded  it  very  much  if  I 

"  had  asked  you  to  marry  me,  and  you  had 

'*  refused  me." 

"  You  haven't  given  me  the  chance,  you  see." 
"  I  didn't  mean.     What  was  the  good  ?  " 
"  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Neville,  if  you  are  en- 
"  gaged  to  some  one  else.     I  shouldn't  like  to 
''  be  Number  Two." 

^*  I'm  in  a  peck  of  troubles ; — that's  the  truth. 
**I  would  change  places  with  my  brother  to- 
"  morrow  if  I  could.  I  daresay  you  don't  be- 
*'  lieve  that,  but  I  would.  I  wiU  not  vex  my 
"  uncle  if  I  can  help  it,  but  I  certainly  shall  not 
*'  throw  over  the  girl  who  loves  me.    If  it  wasn't 
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'*  for  the  title,  I'd  give  up  Scroope  to  my  brother 
**  to-morrow,  and  go  and  live  in  some  place 
''  where  I  could  get  lots  of  shooting,  and  where 
"  I  should  never  have  to  put  on  a  white  choker." 

"  You'll  think  better  of  all  that.*' 

"Well! — I've  just  told  you  everything  be- 
"  cause  I  like  to  be  on  the  square.  I  wish  you 
"  knew  Kate  O'Hara.  I'm  sure  you  would  not 
"wonder  that  a  fellow  should  love  her.  I  had 
''rather  you  didn't  tell  my  aunt  what  I  have 
"  told  you  ;  but  if  you  choose  to  do  so,  I  can't 
"help  it." 


CHAPTER    XI. 

THE   WISDOM   OF   JACK   NEVILLE. 

Neville  had  been  forced  to  get  his  leave  of 
absence  renewed  on  the  score  of  his  uncle's 
health,  and  had  promised  to  prolong  his  absence 
tni  the  end  of  April.  When  doing  so  he  had 
declared  his  intention  of  returning  to  Ennis  in 
the  beginning  of  May  ;  but  no  agreement  to  that 
had  as  yet  been  expressed  by  his  uncle  or  aunt. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  his  brother  came 
to  Scroope,  and  up  to  that  time  not  a  word 
further  had  been  said  to  him  respecting  Kate 
O'Hara. 

He  had  received  an  answer  from  Kate  to  his 
letter,  prepared  in  a  fasMon  very  different  from 
that  of  his  own.  He  had  seated  himself  at  a 
table  and  in  compliance  with  the  pledge  given 
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by  him,  had  scrawled  off  his  epistle  as  fast  as 
he  could  write  it.  She  had  taken  a  whole 
morning  to  think  of  hers,  and  had  re-copied  it 
after  composing  it,  and  had  then  read  it  with 
the  utmost  care,  confessing  to  herself,  almost 
with  tears,  that  it  was  altogether  unworthy  of 
him  to  whom  it  was  to  he  sent.  It  was  the 
first  love  letter  she  had  ever  written, — probably 
the  first  letter  she  had  ever  written  to  a  man, 
except  those  short  notes  which  she  would  occa- 
sionally scrawl  to  Father  Marty  in  compliance 
with  her  mother's  directions.  The  letter  to 
Fred  was  as  follows  ; — 

"Ardkill  Cottage, 

'*  10th  ApHl,  18—. 

"My  dearest  Fred, 

"  I  received  your  dear  letter  three  or 
"  four  days  ago,  and  it  made  me  so  happy. 
"  We  were  sorry  that  you  should  have  such  an 
*'  uncomfortable  journey ;  but  all  that  would  be 
'*  over  and  soon  forgotten  when  you  found  your- 
"  self  in  your  comfortable  home  and  among  your 
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"  own  friends.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that 
"  your  uncle  is  better.  The  thought  of  finding 
"  him  so  ill  must  have  made  your  journey  very 
"  sad.  As  he  is  so  much  better,  I  suppose  you 
"  will  come  back  soon  to  your  poor  little  Kate. 

"  There  is  no  news  at  all  to  send  you  from 
"  Liscannor.  Father  Marty  was  up  here  yester- 
"  day  and  says  that  your  boat  is  all  safe  at 
"  Lahinch.  He  says  that  Barney  Morony  is  an 
"  idle  fellow,  but  as  he  has  nothing  to  do  he 
"  can't  help  being  idle.  You  should  come  back 
"  and  not  let  him  be  idle  any  more.  I  think 
'^  the  sea  gulls  know  that  you  are  away,  because 
'*  they  are  wheeling  and  screaming  about  louder 
"and  bolder  thaij  ever. 

"  Mother  sends  her  best  love.  She  is  very 
"  well.  We  have  had  nothing  to  eat  since  you 
"  went  because  it  has  been  Lent.  So,  if  you 
"  had  been  here,  you  would  not  have  been 
"  able  to  get  a  bit  of  luncheon.  I  dare  say  you 
"  have  been  a  great  deal  better  off  at  Scroope. 
"  Father  Marty  says  that  you  Protestants  will 
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"have  to  keep  your  Lent  hereafter, — eighty 
"  days  at  a  time  instead  of  forty  ;  and  that  we 
"  CathoHcs  will  he  allowed  to  eat  just  what  we 
"  Hke,  while  you  Protestants  will  have  to  look 
"  on  at  us.  If  so,  I  think  I'll  manage  to  give 
"  you  a  little  hit. 

"  Do  come  hack  to  your  own  Kate  as  soon  as 
"  you  can.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  love  you 
**  better  than  all  the  world  because  you  know  it 
"  already.  I  am  not  a  hit  jealous  of  the  proper 
"  young  lady,  and  I  hope  that  she  wiU  fall  in 
"  love  with  your  brother.  Then  some  day  we 
"  shall  be  sisters ; — shan't  we  ?  I  should  like  to 
*'  have  a  proper  young  lady  for  my  sister  so 
"  much.  Only,  perhaps  she  would  despise  me. 
*'  Do  come  back  soon.  Everything  is  so  duU 
"  while  you  are  away  !  You  would  come  back 
*'  to  your  own  Kate  if  you  knew  how  great  a 
**joy  it  is  to  her  when  she  sees  you  coming 
*'  along  the  cliff. 

"Dearest,  dearest  love,  I  am  always  your 
"  own,  own  "  Kate  O'Hara." 
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Neville  thought  of  shewing  Kate's  letter  to 
Miss  Mellerby,  but  when  he  read  it  a  second 
time  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  keep 
it  to  himself.  The  letter  was  all  very  well,  and, 
as  regarded  the  expressions  towards  himself, 
just  what  it  should  be.  But  he  felt  that  it 
was  not  such  a  letter  as  Miss  Mellerby  would 
have  written  herself,  and  he  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  all  that  was  said  about  the  priest. 
Neither  was  he  proud  of  the  pretty,  finished, 
French  hand- writing,  over  every  letter  of  which 
his  love  had  taken  so  much  pains.  In  truth, 
Kate  O'Hara  was  better  educated  than  him- 
self, and  perhaps  knew  as  much  as  Sophie 
Mellerby.  She  could  have  written  her  letter 
quite  as  well  in  French  as  in  English,  and 
she  did  understand  something  of  the  forma- 
tion of  her  sentences.  Fred  Neville  had  been 
at  an  excellent  school,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  could  have  explained  his  own 
written  language.  Nevertheless  he  was  a 
little  ashamed  of  his  Kate,  and  thought  that 
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Miss  Mellerby  might  perceive  her  ignorance  if 
he  shewed  her  letter. 

He  had  sent  for  his  brother  in  order  that  he 
might  explain  his  scheme  and  get  his  brother's 
advice ; — but  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  ex- 
plain his  scheme  to  Jack  Neville.  Jack, 
indeed,  from  the  very  first  would  not  allow 
that  the  scheme  was  in  any  way  practicable. 
*'I  don't  quite  understand,  Fred,  what  you 
"  mean.  You  don't  intend  to  deceive  her  by  a 
"  false  marriage  ?  " 

"Most  assuredly  not.  I  do  not  intend  to 
"  deceive  her  at  all." 

"  You  must  make  her  your  wife,  or  not  make 
*'  her  your  wife." 

*'  Undoubtedly  she  will  be  my  wife.  I  am 
"  quite  determined  about  that.  She  has  my 
*'  word, — and  over  and  above  that,  she  is  dearer 
"  to  me  than  anything  else." 

"  If  you  marry  her,  her  eldest  son  must  of 
"  course  be  the  heir  to  the  title." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  so  sure  of  that.    All  manner 
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*'  of  queer  things  may  be  arranged  by  marriages 
"  with  Eoman  Catholics." 

"Put  that  out  of  your  head,"  said  Jack 
Neville.  "In  the  first  place  you  would  cer- 
"  tainly  find  yourself  in  a  mess,  and  in  the  next 
"  place  the  attempt  itself  would  be  dishonest. 
"  I  dare  say  men  have  crept  out  of  marriages 
"  because  they  have  been  illegal ;  but  a  man 
"  who  arranges  a  marriage  with  the  intention 
"  of  creeping  out  of  it  is  a  scoundrel." 

"You  needn't  bully  about  it,  Jack.  You 
"  know  very  well  that  I  don't  mean  to  creep 
"  out  of  anything." 

"  I'm  sure  you  don't.  But  as  you  ask  me  I 
"must  tell  you  what  I  think.  You  are  in  a 
"  sort  of  dilemma  between  this  girl  and  Uncle 
"  Scroope." 

"  I'm  not  in  any  dilemma  at  all." 
"You  seem  to  think  you  have  made  some 
"promise [to  him  which  will  be  broken  if  you 
"  marry  her; — and  I  suppose  you  certainly  have 
"  made  her  a  promise." 
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"Whicli  I  certainly  mean  to  keep/'  said 
Fred. 

''All  right.  Then  you  must  break  your 
"  promise  to  Uncle  Scroope." 

"  It  was  a  sort  of  half  and  half  promise.  I 
*' could  not  bear  to  see  him  making  himself 
"  unhappy  about  it." 

"  Just  so.     I  suppose  Miss  O'Hara  can  wait." 

Fred  Neville  scratched  his  head.  "  Oh  yes  ; 
*'  — she  can  wait.  There's  nothing  to  bind  me 
"  to  a  day  or  a  month.  But  my  uncle  may  live 
"  for  the  next  ten  years  now." 

'*My  advice  to  you  is  to  let  Miss  O'Hara 
"  understand  clearly  that  you  will  make  no  other 
**  engagement,  but  that  you  cannot  marry  her  as 
"  long  as  your  uncle  lives.  Of  course  I  say  this 
"on  the  supposition  that  the  affair  cannot  be 
"  broken  off." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Fred  with  a  decision 
that  was  magnanimous. 

"  I  cannot  think  tbe  engagement  a  fortunate 
"one  for  you  in  your  position.     Like  should 
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"marry  like.  I'm  quite  sure  of  that.  You 
"would  wish,  your  wife  to  be  easily  intimate 
"  with  the  sort  of  people  among  whom  she  would 
*•'  naturally  be  thrown  as  Lady  Scroope, — among 
"the  wives  and  daughters  of  other  Earls  and 
"suchlike." 

"No;  I  shouldn't.'* 

"  I  don^t  see  how  she  would  be  comfortable 
"  in  any  other  way." 

"  I  should  never  live  among  other  Earls,  as 
"  you  call  them.  I  hate  that  kind  of  thing.  I 
"  hate  London.     I  should  never  live  here." 

"What  would  you  do?" 

"  I  should  have  a  yacht,  and-  live  chiefly  in 
"  that.  I  should  go  about  a  good  deal,  and  get 
"  into  all  manner  of  queer  places.  I  don't  say 
"but  what  I  might  spend  a  winter  now  and 
"  then  in  Leicestershire  or  Northamptonshire, 
"  for  I  am  fond  of  hunting.  But  I  should  have 
"no  regular  home.  According  to  my  scheme 
"  you  should  have  this  place, — and  sufficient  of 
"  the  income  to  maintain  it  of  course.'* 

VOL.   I.  o 
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"  That  wouldn't  do,  Fred,"  said  Jack,  shaking 
his  head, — "though  I  know  how  generous  you 
"  are/' 

"Why  wouldn't  it  do?" 

"  You  are  the  heir,  and  you  must  take  the 
"  duties  with  the  privileges.  You  can  have 
"your  yacht  if  you  like  a  yacht, — but  you'll 
"  soon  get  tired  of  that  kind  of  life.  I  take  it 
"  that  a  yacht  is  a  bad  place  for  a  nursery,  and 
"  inconvenient  for  one's  old  boots.  When  a  man 
"  has  a  home  fixed  for  him  by  circumstances, — 
*'  as  you  will  have, — he  gravitates  towards  it, 
"let  his  own  supposed  predilections  be  what 
"  they  may.  Circumstances  are  stronger  than 
"predilections." 

"  You're  a  philosopher." 

"  I  was  always  more  sober  than  you,  Fred." 

"  I  wish  you  had  been  the  elder, — on  the  con- 
"dition  of  the  younger  brother  having  a  tidy 
"slice  out  of  the  property  to  make  himself 
"  comfortable." 

"  But  I  am  not  the  elder,  and  you  must  take 
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*'  the  position  with  all  the  encumbrances.  I  see 
"  nothing  for  it  but  to  ask  Miss  O'Hara  to  wait. 
"'  If  my  uncle  lives  long  the  probability  is  that 
*'one  or  the  other  of  you  will  change  your 
**  minds,  and  that  the  affair  will  never  come 
-  off." 

When  the  younger  and  wiser  brother  gave 
this  advice  he  did  not  think  it  all  likely  that 
Miss  O'Hara  would  change  her  mind.  Penniless 
young  ladies  don't  often  change  their  minds 
when  they  are  engaged  to  the  heirs  of  Earls. 
It  was  not  at  all  probable  that  she  should  repent 
the  bargain  that  she  had  made.  But  Jack 
Neville  did  think  it  very  probable  that  his 
brother  might  do  so; — and,  indeed,  felt  sure 
that  he  would  do  so  if  years  were  allowed  to 
intervene.  His  residence  in  County  Clare  would 
not  be  perpetual,  and  with  him  in  his  circum- 
stances it  might  well  be  that  the  young  lady, 
being  out  of  sight,  should  be'  out  of  mind.  Jack 
could  not  exactly  declare  his  opinion  on  this 
head.     His  brother  at  present  was  full  of  his 

o  2 
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promise,  full  of  his  love,  full  of  his  honour. 
Nor  would  Jack  have  absolutely  counselled  him 
to  break  his  word  to  the  young  lady.  But  he 
thought  it  probable  that  in  the  event  of  delay 
poor  Miss  O'Hara  might  go  to  the  waU ; — and 
he  also  thought  that  for  the  general  interests  of 
the  Scroope  family  it  would  be  better  that  she 
should  do  so. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  yourself?" 
asked  Fred. 

"  In  respect  of  what  ?  '* 

"  In  respect  of  Miss  Mellerby  ?  " 

"  In  respect  of  Miss  Mellerby  I  am  not  going 
"to  do  anything,"  said  Jack  as  he  walked  away. 

In  all  that  the  younger  brother  said  to  the 
elder  as  to  poor  Kate  O'Hara  he  was  no  doubt 
wise  and  prudent ;  but  in  what  he  said  about 
himself  he  did  not  tell  the  truth.  But  then  the 
question  asked  was  one  which  a  man  is  hardly 
bound  to  answer,  'even  to  a  brother.  Jack 
Neville  was  much  less  likely  to  talk  about  his 
love  affairs  than  Fred,  but  not  on  that  account 
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less  likely  to  think  about  tliem.  Sophie  Mel- 
lerby  had  refused  him  once,  but  young  ladies 
have  been  known  to  marry  gentlemen  after 
refusing  them  more  than  once.  He  at  any 
rate  was  determined  to  persevere,  having  in 
himself  and  in  his  affairs  that  silent  faith  of 
which  the  possessor  is  so  often  unconscious,  but 
which  so  generally  leads  to  success.  He  found 
Miss  Mellerby  to  be  very  courteous  to  him  if  not 
gracious;  and  he  had  the  advantage  of  not 
being  afraid  of  her.  It  did  not  strike  him  that 
because  she  was  the  granddaughter  of  a  duke, 
and  because  he  was  a  younger  son,  that  there- 
fore he  ought  not  to  dare  to  look  at  her.  He 
understood  very  well  that  she  was  brought  there 
that  Fred  might  marry  her ; — but  Fred  was  intent 
on  marrying  some  one  else,  and  Sophie  Mellerby 
was  not  a  girl  to  throw  her  heart  away  upon  a 
man  who  did  not  want  it.  He  had  come  to 
Scroope  for  only  three  days,  but,  in  spite  of 
some  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Countess, 
he  found  his  opportunity  for  speaking  before 
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he  left  the  house.  "  Miss  Mellerby,"  he  said, 
**  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  thank 
"Fortune  or  to  upbraid  her  for  having  again 
"  brought  me  face  to  face  with  you." 

*'  I  hope  the  evil  is  not  so  oppressive  as  to 
"  make  you  very  loud  in  your  upbraidings." 

"They  shall  not  at  any  rate  be  heard.  I 
"  don't  know  whether  there  was  any  spice  of 
"malice  about  my  brother  when  he  asked  me 
"  to  come  here,  and  told  me  in  the  same  letter 
"  that  you  were  at  Scroope." 

"  He  must  have  meant  it  for  malice,  I  should 
"think,"  said  the  young  lady,  endeavouring, 
but  not  quite  successfully,  to  imitate  the  manner 
of  the  man  who  loved  her. 

"  Of  course  I  came." 

"  Not  on  my  behalf,  I  hope,  Mr.  Neville." 

"  Altogether  on  your  behalf.  Fred's  need  to 
"  see  me  was  not  very  great,  and,  as  my  uncle 
"  had  not  asked  me,  and  as  my  aunt,  I  fancy, 
"  does  not  altogether  approve  of  me,  I  certainly 
'should  not  have  come, — were  it  not  that  I 
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''  might  find  it  difficult  to  get  any  other  oppor- 
"  tunity  of  seeing  you."  , 

"That  is  hardly  fair  to  Lady  Scroope,  Mr. 
"iN'eville.'' 

'*  Quite  fair,  I  think.  I  did  not  come  clandes- 
"  tinely.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  what  I  am 
*  *  doing, — or  of  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  may 
"he  ashamed  of  this, — ^that  I  should  feel  my 
"chance  of  success  to  he  so  small.  When  I 
"  was  here  before  I  asked  you  to — allow  me  to 
"  love  you.     I  now  ask  you  again." 

"  Allow  you  !  "  she  said. 

"  Yes ; — allow  me.  I  should  he  too  hold  were 
"I  to  ask  you  to  return  my  love  at  once.  I 
"  only  ask  you  to  know  that  because  I  was  re- 
"  pulsed  once,  I  have  not  given  up  the  pursuit." 

"  Mr.  Neville,  I  am  sure  that  my  father  and 
"  mother  would  not  permit  it." 

"  May  I  ask  your  father,  Miss  Mellerby  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not, — with  my  permission." 

"  Nevertheless  you  will  not  forget  that  I  am 
"  suitor  for  your  love  ?  " 
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"I  will  make  no  promise  of  anything,  Mr. 
^"Neville/*  Then,  fearing  that  she  had  en- 
couraged him,  she  spoke  again.  *^  I  think  you 
*'  ought  to  take  my  answer  as  final." 

"Miss  Mellerhy,  I  shall  take  no  answer  as 
"  final  that  is  not  favourable.  Should  I  indeed 
"  hear  that  you  were  to  he  married  to  another 
"  man,  that  would  he  final ;  but  that  I  shall  not 
"  hear  from  your  own  lips.  You  will  say  good- 
"  bye  to  me,"  and  he  ofiered  her  his  hand. 

She  gave  him  her  hand ; — and  he  raised  it  to 
his  lips  and  kissed  it,  as  men  were  wont  to  do 
in  the  olden  days. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

FRED   NEVILLE    MAKES   A   PROMISE. 

Fred  Neville  felt  that  lie  had  not  received 
from  his  brother  the  assistance  or  sympathy 
which  he  had  required.  He  had  intended  to 
make  a  very  generous  offer, — not  indeed  quite 
understanding  how  his  offer  could  be  cariied 
out,  but  still  of  a  nature  that  should,  he  thought, 
have  bound  his  brother  to  his  service.  But 
Jack  had  simply  answered  him  by  sermons ; — by 
sermons  and  an  assurance  of  the  impracticability 
•of  his  scheme.  Nevertheless  he  was  by  no 
means  sure  that  his  scheme  was  impracticable. 
He  was  at  least  sure  of  this, — that  no  human 
power  could  force  him  to  adopt  a  mode  of  life 
that  was  distasteful  to  him.  No  one  could 
make  him  marry  Sophie  Mellerby,  or  any  other 
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Sophie,  and  maintain  a  grand  and  gloomy  house 
in  Dorsetshire,  spending  his  income,  not  in  a 
manner  congenial  to  him,  hut  in  keeping  a  large 
retinue  of  servants  and  taking  what  he  called 
the  "heavy  line"  of  an  EngHsh  nobleman. 
The  property  must  he  his  own, — or  at  any  rate 
the  life  use  of  it.  He  swore  to  himself  over 
and  over  again  that  nothing  should  induce  him 
to  impoverish  the  family  or  to  leave  the  general 
affairs  of  the  house  of  Scroope  worse  than  he 
found  them.  Much  less  than  half  of  that  w^hich 
he  understood  to  he  the  income  coming  from 
the  estates  would  suffice  for  him.  But  let  his 
uncle  or  aunt, — or  his  strait-laced  methodical 
brother,  say  what  they  would  to  him,  nothing 
should  induce  him  to  make  himself  a  slave  to 
an  earldom. 

But  yet  his  mind  was  much  confused  and  his 
contentment  by  no  means  complete.  He  knew 
that  there  must  be  a  disagreeable  scene  between 
himself  and  his  uncle  before  he  returned  to 
Ireland^  and  he  knew  also  that  his  uncle  could, 
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if  he  were  so  minded,  stop  his  present  very 
liberal  allowance  altogether.  There  had  been 
a  bargain,  no  doubt,  that  he  should  remain  with 
his  regiment  for  a  year,  and  of  that  year  six 
months  were  still  unexpired.  His  uncle  could 
not  quarrel  with  him  for  going  back  to  Ireland ; 
but  what  answer  should  he  make  when  his 
uncle  asked  him  whether  he  were  engaged  to 
marry  Miss  O'Hara, — as  of  course  he  would 
ask ;  and  what  reply  should  he  make  when  his 
uncle  would  demand  of  him  whether  he  thought 
such  a  marriage  fit  for  a  man  in  his  position. 
He  knew  that  it  was  not  fit.  He  believed  in 
the  title,  in  the  sanctity  of  the  name,  in  the 
mysterious  grandeur  of  the  family.  He  did  not 
think  that  an  Earl  of  Scroope  ought  to  marry 
a  girl  of  whom  nothing  whatever  was  known. 
The  pride  of  the  position  stuck  to  him ; — but  it 
irked  him  to  feel  that  the  sacrifices  necessary 
to  support  that  pride  should  fall  on  his  own 
shoulders. 

One  thing  was  impossible  to  him.     He  would 
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not  desert  his  Kate.  But  lie  wished  to  have 
Hs  Kate,  as  a  thing  apart.  If  he  could  have 
given  six  months  of  each  year  to  his  Kate, 
living  that  yacht-life  of  whicli  he  had  spoken, 
visiting  those  strange  sunny  places  which  his 
imagination  had  pictured  to  him,  unshackled  by 
conventionalities,  beyond  the  sound  of  church 
bells,  unimpeded  by  any  considerations  of  family, 
— and  then  have  migrated  for  the  other  six 
months  to  his  earldom  and  his  estates,  to  his 
hunting  and  perhaps  to  Parliament,  leaving 
his  Kate  behind  liim,  that  would  have  been 
perfect.  And  why  not?  In  the  days  which 
must  come  so  soon,  he  would  be  his  own  master. 
Who  could  impede  his  motions  or  gainsay  his 
will  ?  Then  he  remembered  his  Kate's  mother, 
and  the  glances  which  would  come  from  the 
mother's  eyes.  There  might  be  difficulty  even 
though  Scroope  were  all  his  own. 

He  was  not  a  villain ; — simply  a  self-indulgent 
spoiled  young  man  who  had  realized  to  himself 
no  idea  of  duty  in  life.     He  never  once  told 
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liimself  that  Kate  should  be  his  mistress.     In 
all  the  pictures  which  he  drew  for  himself  of  a 
future  life  everything  was  to  be  done  for  her 
happiness  and  for  her  gratification.      His  yacht 
should  be  made  a  floating  bower  for  her  delight. 
During  those  six  months   of  the  year  which, 
and  which  only,  the  provoking  circumstances  of 
his  position  would  enable  him  to  devote  to  joy 
and  love,  her  will  should  be  his  law.     He  did 
not  think  himself  to  be  fickle.     He  would  never 
want  another  Kate.     He  would  leave  her  with 
sorrow.     He  would  return  to  her  with  ecstasy. 
]<iVerybody  around  him  should  treat  her  with  the 
respect  due  to  an  empress.   But  it  would  be  very 
expedient  that  she  should  be  called  Mrs.  Neville 
instead  of  Lady  Scroppe.   Could  things  not  be  so 
arranged  for  him ; — so  arranged  that  he  might 
make  a  promise  to  his  uncle,  and  yet  be  true  to 
his  Kate  without  breaking  his  promise  ?    That 
was  his  scheme.     Jack  said  that  his  scheme  was 
impracticable.     But  the  difficulties  in  his  way 
were  not,  he  thought,  so  much  those  which  Jack 
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had  propounded  as  the   angry  eyes   of   Kate 
O'Hara's  mother. 

At  last  the  day  was  fixed  for  his  departure. 
The  Earl  was  already  so  much  hetter  as  to  be 
able  to  leave  his  bedroom.  Twice  or  thrice  a 
day  Fred  saw  his  uncle,  and  there  was  much  said 
about  the  affairs  of  the  estate.  The  heir  had 
taken  some  trouble,  had  visited  some  of  the 
tenants,  and  had  striven  to  seem  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  the  property.  The  Earl  could  talk 
for  ever  about  the  estate,  every  field,  every 
fence,  almost  every  tree  on  which  was  familiar 
to  him.  That  his  tenants  should  be  easy  in 
their  circumstances,  a  protestant,  church-going, 
rent-paying,  people,  son  following  father,  and 
daughters  marrying  as  their  mothers  had  mar- 
ried, unchanging,  never  sinking  an  inch  in  the 
social  scale,  or  rising, — this  was  the  wish  nearest 
to  his  heart.  Ered  was  well  disposed  to  talk 
about  the  tenants  as  long  as  Kate  O'Hara  was 
not  mentioned.  When  the  Earl  would  mourn- 
fully speak  of  his  own  coming  death,  as  an  event 
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which  could  not  now  be  far  distant,  Fred  with 
fullest  sincerity  would  promise  that  his  wishes 
should  be  observed.  No  rents  should  be  raised. 
The  axe  should  be  but  sparingly  used.  It 
seemed  to  him  strange  that  a  man  going  into 
eternity  should  care  about  this  tree  or  that ; — but 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned  the  trees  should 
stand  while  Nature  supported  them.  No  servant 
should  be  dismissed.  The  carriage  horses 
should  be  allowed  to  die  on  the  place.  The  old 
charities  should  be  maintained.  The  parson  of 
the  parish  should  always  be  a  welcome  guest  at 
the  Manor.  No  promise  was  difficult  for  him  to 
make  so  long  as  that  one  question  were  left 
untouched. 

But  when  he  spoke  of  the  day  of  his  depar- 
ture as  fixed, — as  being  "  the  day  after  to-mor- 
"  row,"— then  he  knew  that  the  question  must 
be  touched.  "I  am  sorry, — very  sorry,  that 
"  you  must  go,"  said  the  Earl. 

"  You  see  a  man  can't  leave  the  service  at  a 
"  momeilt's  notice." 
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"  I  think  tliat  we  could  have  got  over  that, 
"  Fred." 

"Perhaps  as  regards  the  service  we  might, 
"  but  the  regiment  would  think  ill  of  me.  You 
"  see,  so  many  things  depend  on  a  man's  staying 
"  or  going.  The  youngsters  mayn't  have  their 
*'  money  ready.  I  said  I  should  remain  till 
"  October." 

"  I  don't  at  all  wish  to  act  the  tyrant  to  you." 

"  I  know  that,  uncle." 

Then  there  was  a  pause.  "  I  haven't  spoken 
'*  to  you  yet,  Fred,  on  a  matter  which  has 
"  caused  me  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness.  When 
"  you  first  came  I  was  not  strong  enough  to 
"  allude  to  it,  and  I  left  it  to  your  aunt." 
Neville  knew  weU  what  was  coming  now,  and 
was  aware  that  he  was  moved  in  a  manner  that 
hardly  became  his  manhood.  "  Your  aunt  teUs 
*'  me  that  you  have  got  into  some  trouble  with  a 
"  young  lady  in  the  west  of  Ireland." 

"  No  trouble,  uncle,  I  hope." 

"  Who  is  she  ?  " 
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Then  there  was  anotlier  pause^;  but  he  gave  a 
direct  answer  to  the  question.  "  She  is  a  Miss 
"O'Hara." 

"  A  Eoman  Catholic?" 

"Yes." 

"  A  girl  of  whose  family  you  know  nothing  ? '" 

"  I  know  that  she  lives  with  her  mother." 

"  In  absolute  obscurity, — and  poverty  ?  " 

"  They  are  not  rich,''  said  Fred. 

"  Do  not  suppose  that  I  regard  poverty  as  a 
"fault.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should 
"  marry  a  girl  with  any  fortune." 

"  I  suppose  not.  Uncle  Scroope." 

"  But  I  understand  that  this  young  lady  is 
"  quite  beneath  yourself  in  life.  She  Kves  with 
"her  mother  in  a  little  cottage,  without  ser- 
"vants,- — " 

"  There  is  a  servant." 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,  Fred.  She  does 
*'  not  live  as  ladies  live.     She  is  uneducated." 

"  You  are  wrong  there,  my  lord.  She  has 
"  been  at  an  excellent  school  in  France." 

VOL.   I.  p 
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"  you  not  promise  me  that  you  would  make  no 
"  such  marriage  ?  " 

He  was  not  strong  to  defend  his  Kate.  Such 
defence  would  have  heen  in  opposition  to  his 
own  ideas,  in  antagonism  with  the  scheme  which 
he  had  made  for  himself.  He  understood,  almost 
as  well  as  did  his  uncle,  that  Kate  O'Hara 
ought  not  to  be  made  Countess  of  Scroope.  He 
too  thought  that  were  she  to  be  presented  to 
the  world  as  the  Countess  of  Scroope,  she 
would  disgrace  the  title.  And  yet  he  would  not 
be  a  villain !  And  yet  he  would  not  give  her 
up  !  He  could  only  fall  back  upon  his  scheme. 
*'Miss  O'Hara  is  as  good  as  gold,"  he  said; 
''but  I  acknowledge  that  she  is  not  fit  to  be 
"  mistress  of  this  house." 

"Fred,"  said  the  Earl,  almost  in  a  passion 
of  affectionate  solicitude,  "do  not  go  back  to 
*' Ireland.  We  will  arrange  about  the  regi- 
"ment.  !N"o  harm  shall  be  done  to  any  one. 
"My  health  will  be  your  excuse,  and  the 
**  lawyers  shall  arrange  it  all." 
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*'l  must  go  back,"  said  Neville.  Then  the 
Earl  fell  back  in  his  chair  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  "  I  must  go  back ;  but  I  will 
"give  you  my  honour  as  a  gentleman  to  do 
"  nothing  that  shall  distress  you." 

"  You  will  not  marry  her  ?  " 

"And,  oh,  Fred,  as  you  value  your  own 
"  soul,  do  not  injure  a  poor  girl  so  desolate  as 
"  that.  Tell  her  and  tell  her  mother  the  honest 
^' truth.  If  there  be  tears,  will  not  that  be 
"  better  than  sorrow,  and  disgrace,  and  ruin  ?  " 
Among  evils  there  must  always  be  a  choice; 
and  the  Earl  thought  that  a  broken  promise  was 
the  lightest  of  those  evils  to  a  choice  among 
which  his  nephew  had  subjected  himself. 

And  so  the  interview  was  over,  and  there 
had  been  no  quarrel.  Fred  Neville  had  given 
the  Earl  a  positive  promise  that  he  would  not 
marry  Kate  O'Hara, — to  whom  he  had  sworn 
a  thousand  times  that  she  should  be  his  wife. 
Such  a  promise,  however, — so  he  told  himself — 
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is  never  intended  to  prevail  beyond  the  lifetime 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made.  He  had 
hound  himself  not  to  marry  Kate  O^Hara  while 
his  uncle  lived,  and  that  was  all. 

Or  might  it  not  he  better  to  take  his  uncle's 
advice  altogether  and  tell  the  truth, — not  to 
Kate,  for  that  he  could  not  do, — ^but  to  Mrs. 
O'Hara  or  to  Father  Marty?  As  he  thought 
of  this  he  acknowledged  to  himself  that  the 
task  of  telling  such  a  truth  to  Mrs.  O'Hara 
would  be  almost  beyond  his  strength.  Could 
he  not  throw  himself  upon  the  priest's  charity, 
and  leave  it  all  to  liim  ?  Then  he  thought  of 
his  own  Kate,  and  some  feeling  akin  to  genuine 
love  told  him  that  he  could  not  part  with  the 
girl  in  such  fashion  as  that.  He  would  break 
his  heart  were  ho  to  lose  his  Kate.  When  he 
looked  at  it  in  that  light  it  seemed  to  him  that 
Kate  was  more  to  him  than  all  the  family  of  the 
Scroopes  with  all  their  glory.  Dear,  sweet, 
soft,  innocent,  beautiful  Kate !  His  Kate  who, 
as  he  knew  well,  worshipped  the  very  ground 
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on  wMcli  he  trod  !     It  was  not  possible  that  he 
should  separate  himself  from  Kate  O'Hara. 

On  his  return  to  Ireland  he  turned  that 
scheme  of  his  over  and  over  again  in  his  head. 
Surely  something  might  be  done  if  the  priest 
-would  stand  his  friend !  '\Yhat,  if  he  were  to 
tell  the  whole  truth  to  the  priest,  and  ask  for 
such  assistauce  as  a  priest  might  give  him? 
But  the  one  assurance  to  which  he  came  during 
his  journey  was  this  ; — that  when  a  man  goes  in 
for  adventures,  he  requires  a  good  deal  of  skill 
and  some  courage  too  to  carry  him  through 
them. 


END   OF   VOL.  I. 
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LETOURNEAU     (Dr. 

Charles). 

BIOLOGY.  With  Illustrations. 
Large  crown  Svo.  6*. 

LUCAS  (Captain). 

CAMP  LIFE  AND  SPORT  IN 
South  Africa.  With  Episodes 
in  Kaffir  Warfare.  With  Illus- 
trations.    Demy  Svo,  12*. 
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LYTTON  (Robert  Lord). 
POETICAL    WORKS,     collected 
edition.     Complete  in  5  vols. 
Fables  in  Song.    2  vols.   Fcap. 

8vo,  12*. 
Lucile.     Fcap.  8vo,  6*. 
The    Wanderer.      Fcap.     8vo. 

6*. 
Poems,  Historical  and  Charac- 
teristic.    Fcap.  6s. 

MALLET  (Dr.  J.  W.) 

COTTON:     THE    CHEMICAL, 

etc.,  conditions  of  its  successful 
cultivation.        Post    Svo,    cloth, 

MALLET  (Robert). 

GREAT      NEAPOLITAN 

Earthquake  of  1857.  Maps  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
Royal  Svo,  cloth,  £3  3s. 

MASKELL  (WilUam). 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
Ivories,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval, 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
with  a  Preface.  With  numerous 
Photographs  and  Woodcuts. 
Royal  8vo.  half  morocco, 
£1  \s. 

MAXSE   (Pitzh.) 

PRINCE    BISMARCK'S 

Letters.  Translated  from  the 
German.  Small  crown  Svo,  cloth 
6*.     Second  Edition. 

MAZADE  (Charles  De). 

THE       LIFE       OP       COUNT 

Cavour.  Ti'anslated  from  the 
French.     Demy  Svo,  16*. 

MELVILLE  (G.  J.  Whyte). 

RIDING       RECOLLECTIONS. 

With  Illustrations  by  Edgar 
Giberne.  Large  crown  Svo. 
Sixth  Edition.     12*. 


Melville  (continued) — 

ROY'S  WIFE.     By  G.  J.  Whyte- 

Melville.       New    and     Cheaper 

Edition,     6«. 

ROSINE.  With  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo.  Uniform  with 
"  Katerfelto,"  16*. 

SISTER  LOUISE:  With  illus- 
trations.   Demy  Svo,  16s. 

KATERFELTO  :  A  Story  of 
Exmoor.  With  12  Illustrations 
by  Colonel  H.  Hope  Crealocke, 
Fourth  Edition.  Large  crown, 
8*. 

CHEAP  EDITION. 
Crou-')!  Svo,  fancy  boards,  2*.  each, 
or  2«.  Qd.  in  cloth, 
UNCLE  JOHN. 
THE  WHITE  ROSE. 
CERISE. 

BROOKES  OF  BRIDLEMERE. 
" BONES  AND  I ; " 
"  M.,  OR  N." 
CONTRABAND ; 
MARKET  H  ARBOROUGH ; 
SARCHEDON. 
SONGS  AND  VERSES. 
SATANELLA. 

THE  TRUE  CROSS.  A  Legend 
of  the  Church. 

KATERFELTO. 

SISTER  LOUISE. 

ROSINE. 

MEREDITH  (George). 
MODERN  LOVE,  AND  POEMS 

of  the  English  Roadside,  with 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Fcap.  Svo, 
cloth,  6*. 
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MOLES  WORTH    (W. 

Nassau). 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 
from  the  year  1830  to  the 
Resignation  of  the  dladstone 
Ministry. 

A  Cheap  Edition,  carefully 
,  revised,  and  carried  up  to  March, 
1874.  3  vols.  crown  8vo, 
18*. 

A  School  Edition.  Post  8vo, 
7«.  Gd. 

MORLEY  (Henry). 

ENGLISH  WRITERS.  Vol.  L 
Part  L  The  Celts  and  Anglo- 
Saxons.  With  an  Introductory 
Sketch  of  the  Four  Periods  of 
English  Literature.  Part  II.  Feom 
THE  Conquest  to  Chaucee. 
(Making  2  vols.),  8vo,  cloth, 
£1  2s. 

*»•  Each  Part  is  indexed  sepa- 
rately. The  Two  Parts  complete  the 
account  of  English  literature  during 
the  Period  of  the  Formation  of  the 
language,  or  of  The  Wbitbbs  bbfobb 
Chxucesb. 

Vol.  II.  PartL  FROM  CHAUCER 
to  Dunbar.     Svo,  cloth,  12*. 

TABLES   OF  ENGLISH  LITE- 

rature.  Containing  20  Charts. 
Second  Edition,  with  Index. 
Royal  4to,  cloth,  12*. 

MORLEY  (Jolm). 

DIDEROT  AND  THE  ENCY- 
clopsedists.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  26«. 

CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES. 
Second  Series. 

VOLTAIRE    Large  crown  8vo,  6*. 

ROUSSEAU.  Large  crown  Svo,  9«. 

CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES. 
First  Series.  Large  crown  8vo, 
6«. 

CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES. 
Second  Series.     In  the  Press. 


Moelet,  J.  {continued) — 
ON  COMPROMISE.  New  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  3*.  Qd. 

STRUGGLE    FOR   NATIONAL 

Education.  Third  Edition.  8vo, 
cloth,  3«. 

MORRIS  (M.  O'Connor). 

HIBERNICA  VENATICA.  With 
Portraits  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Waterford,  the  Marchioness  of 
Ormonde,  Lady  Randolph  Chur- 
chill, Hon.  Mrs.  Malone,  Miss 
Persse  (of  Moyode  Castle),  Mrs. 
Stewart  Duckett,  and  Miss  Myra 
Watson.     Large  crown  8vo,  18«. 

TRIVIATA  ;  or,  Cross  Road  Chro- 
nicles of  Passages  in  Irish  Hunt- 
ing History  during  the  season  of 
1875-6.  With  Illustrations.  Large 
crown  8vo,  16«. 

NEWTON       (E.      TuUey, 

F.G.S.)  Assistant  Naturalist  H.M. 
Oeologieal  Survey. 

THE  TYPICAL  PARTS  IN  THE 

Skeletons  of  a  Cat,  Duck,  and 
Codfish,  being  a  Catalogue  with 
Comparative  Descriptions  ar- 
ranged in  a  Tabular  Form.  Demy 
Svo,  cloth,  3«. 

O'CONNELL  (Mrs.Morgan 

JOHN). 
CHARLES  BIANCONI.    a    Bio- 

graphy.      1786-1875.      By     his 

Daughter.     With     Illustrations. 

Demy  Svo,  10*.  6rf. 

OLIVER  (Prof.),  F.R.S.  &c. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  PRIN- 
cipal  Natural  Orders  of  the  Vege- 
table Kingdom,  Prepared  for  the 
Science  and  Art  Department, 
South  Kensington.  Oblong  Svo, 
with  109  Plates.  Price,  plain,  16*.; 
coloured,  £1  6*. 
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OZANB  (I.  W.) 

THREE  YEARS  in  ROUMANIA. 
Large  crown  8vo,  7».  M. 

PIERCE  (GHbert  A.) 

THE  DICKENS  DICTIONARY : 
a  Key  to  the  Characters  and 
Principal  Incidents  in  the  Tales  of 
Charles  Dickens.  With  Additions 
by  William  A.  Wheeler.  Large 
crown  8vo,  10s.  ^d. 

POLLEN  (J.  H.) 

ANCIENT  and  MODERN  FUR- 
niture  and  Woodwork  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  With 
an  Introduction,  and  Illustrated 
with  numerous  Coloured  Photo- 
graphs and  Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo, 
half-morocco,  £1  1*. 

PUCKETT   (R.   Campbell), 

Head-Master  of  the  Bath  School 
of  Art. 

SCIOaRAPHY  ;  or,  Radical  Pro- 
jection of  Shadows.  New  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6*. 

RANKEN  (W.  H.  L.) 
THE  DOMINION  OF  AUSTRA- 
lia.    An  Account  of  its  Founda- 
tions.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  12s. 

REDGRAVE  (Richard). 
MANUAL    AND    CATECHISM 

on  Colour.    24mo,  cloth,  9d. 

REDGRAVE  (Samuel). 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 
of  the  Historical  Collection  of 
Water-Colour  Paintings  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  With 
an  Introductory  Notice  by 
Samuel  Redgrave.  With  numerous 
Chromo-lithographs  and  other 
Illustrations.  PubHshed  for  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation.   Royal  Svo,  £1  1*. 


RIDGE  (Dr.  Benjamin). 

OURSELVES,  OUR  FOOD,  and 
Our  Physic.  Twelfth  Edition. 
Pcap.  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

ROBINSON  (C.  E.) 

THE  CRUISE  of  the  WIDGEON ; 

VOO  MHes  in  a  Ten-Ton  Yawl. 

Second  Edition.       Large  crown 

Svo,  9*. 

ROBINSON  (J.  C.) 

ITALIAN  SCULPTURE   of    the 

Middle  Ages  and  Period  of  the 
Revival  of  Art.  With  20 
Engravings.  Royal  Svo,  cloth, 
7*.  Gd. 

ROBSON  (George). 

ELEMENTARY  BUILDING 
Construction.  Illustrated  by  a 
Design  for  an  Entrance,  Lodge, 
and  Gate.  15  Plates,  Oblong 
folio,  sewed,  8*. 

ROBSON  (Rev.  J.  H.,M.A., 
LL.M.),  Late  Foundation  Scho- 
lar of  Downing  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE 
on  Algebra.  Post  Svo,  Qs. 

ROCK  (The  Rev.  Canon, 
D.D.) 

ON    TEXTILE    FABRICS.      A 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  the  Collection  of  Church 
Vestments,  Dresses,  Silk  Stuffs, 
Needlework,  and  Tapestries  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Roy.  Svo,  half-mor.,  £1 11*.  Qd. 

SALUSBURY  (PhiHp  H. 
B.),  Lieut.  1st  Royal  Cheshire 
Light  Infantry. 

TWO  MONTHS  WITH  TCHER. 
naieff  in  Servia.  Large  crown 
8to,  9«. 
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SHIRREFP  (Emily). 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 
FriedrichFrobel,  together  with  a 
Notice  of  Madame  von  Maren- 
holtz  Bulow's  Personal  Recollec- 
tions of  F.  Frobel.  Crown  8vo, 
sewn,  1*. 

SKERTCHLY  (J.  A.) 

DAHOMEY  AS  IT  IS  :  being  a 
Narrative  of  Eight  Months'  Re- 
sidence in  that  Country,  with  a 
Full  Account  of  the  Notorious 
Annual  Customs,  and  the  Social 
and  Religious  Institutions  of  the 
Ffons.  With  Illustrations.  8vo, 
cloth,  £1  1*. 

SMITH  ARD  (Marian), 

First-class    Diplomee  from  Na- 

•  tional  Training  School^  South 
Kensington. 

COOKEKY  FOR  THE  ARTISAN 

and  others:  being  a  selection  of 
over  two  hundred  Useful  Re- 
ceipts.    Sewed,  1». 

SPALDING  (Captain). 

KHIVA  AND  TURKESTAN, 
translated  from  the  Russian,  with 
Map.    Large  crown  8vo,  9*. 

ST.  CLAIR  (S.  G.  B.),  Cap- 
tain  late  2\st  Fusiliei's. 

TWELVE  YEARS'  RESIDENCE 
in  Bulgaria.  Revised  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  9s. 

STORY  (W.  W.) 

ROBA  DI  ROMA.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion, with  Additions  and  Portrait. 
Post  Svo,  cloth,  10*.  6d. 

THE  PROPORTIONS  OF  THE 
Human  Frame,  according  to  a 
New  Canon.  With  Plates.  Royal 
Svo,  10s. 


Stoey  (continned) —  1 

CASTLE     ST.    ANGELO.    Uni-  ! 

form    with    "  Roba    di    Roma,"  '• 

With  Illustrations.     Large  crown  j 

Svo,  10*.  6d.  ] 

STREETER  (E.  W.)  \ 

PRECIOUS      STONES        AND  j 

Q-ems.     An  exhaustive  and  prac,  ; 

tical  Work   for    the    Mercliant-  j 

Connoisseur,  or  the  PrivateBuyer  j 

Withcoloured  Illustrations,  Pho  i 

tographs,  etc.     Demy  Svo,  18*.  ' 

GOLD;    OR,     LEGAL    REGU-  ' 

lations  for  this  Metal  in  different  ', 

Countries  of  the  World.     Crown  j 

Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  j 

TOPINARD  (Dr.  Paul). 

ANTHROPOLOGY.     With  a  Pre-  \ 

face    by  Professor    Paul    Broca.  , 

With     numerous     Illustrations.  \ 

Large  crown  8vo,  7*.  6d.  '. 

i 

TROLLOPE  (Anthony).  i 

THE    CHRONICLES   OF  BAR-  ' 
setshire.     A  uniform  Edition  in 

the   Press,   consisting  of  6  vols.,  j 

large     crown     Svo,    handsomely  | 
printed. 

The  Wabden.  \ 

Baechester  Towees.  j 

Db.  Thoene.  j 

Framley  Paesonaqb.  ; 

Last     Chronicle    op  | 

Baeset.    2  vols.  j 

Large  crown  Svo,  each  vol.  con-  j 

tainmg  Frontispiece.     Vol.  2  now  | 

ready. 

AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEA-  ] 

LAND.     A  cheap  Edition  in  four  ; 

parts,    with    Maps.    Small  Svo,  i 

cloth,  3*.  each.  j 
New  Zealand, 
vlctoeia  and  tasmania. 

New    South     Wales     and  \ 

Queensland..  ; 

South  Austealia  and  West-  | 
een  Austealia. 
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Teollope  {continued) — 

SOUTH  AFRICA.  2  vols.  Large 
crown  8vo,  with  Maps.  Fourth 
Edition.     £1  10*. 

WAHL  (O.  H.) 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  CZAR. 
Demy  8vo,  16*. 

WESTWOOD  (J.  O.),  M.A., 
F.L.S.,  etc.  etc. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  ILLUS- 

trated  Catalogue  of  the  Fictile 
Ivories  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  With  an  Account  of 
the  Continental  Collections  of 
Classical  and  Mediaeval  Ivories. 
Royal  8vo,  half-morocco,  £]  4*. 

WHEELER  (G.  P.) 

VISIT    OF   THE    PRINCE    OF 

Wales.  A  Chronicle  of  H.  R.H.'s 
Joumeyings  in  India,  Ceylon, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  Large 
crown  8vo,  12s. 

WHITE  (Walter). 

HOLIDAYS  IN  TYROL:  Kuf- 
stein,  Kloben stein,  and  Pane- 
veggio.     Large  crown  8vo,  14y. 

EASTERN  ENGLAND.  From 
the  Thames  to  the  Humber.  2 
vols.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  18*. 

MONTH  IN  YORKSHIRE.  Fourth 
Edition.  With  a  Map.  Post 
8vo,  cloth,  4». 

LONDONER'S  WALK  TO  THE 

Land's  End,  and  a  Trip  to  the 
Scilly  Isles.  With  4  Maps.  Second 
Edition.     Post  8vo,  4*. 

WORNUM  (R.  N.) 

HOLBEIN  (HANS)— LIFE.  With 
Portrait  and  Illustrations.  Im- 
perial 8vo,  cloth,  £1  11*.  ^d. 


WOBNTTM  {continued)— 

ANALYSIS  OF  ORNAMEJfT : 
The  Characteristics  of  Styles.  An 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
History  of  Ornamental  Art.  With 
many  Illustrations.  Sixth  Edition. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth,  8*. 

WYON  (P.  W.) 

HISTORY  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN 

during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  £1  12*. 

YOUNGE  (C.  D.) 

PARALLEL  LIVES  OF  AN- 
cient  and  Modern  Heroes.  New 
Edition.     12mo,  cloth,  4-?.  Qd. 


CEYLON:  being  a  General  De- 
scription of  the  Island,  Historical, 
Physical,  Statistical.  Containing 
the  most  Recent  Information. 
With  Map.  By  an  Officer,  late 
of  the  Ceylon  Rifles.  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo,  £1  8*. 

COLONIAL  EXPERIENCES ;  or, 
Incidents  aiid  Reminiscences  of 
Thirty-four  Years  in  New  Zealand. 
By  an  Old  Colonist.  With  a  Map. 
Crown  8vo,  8*. 

ELEMENTARY         DRAWING- 

Book.  Directions  for  Introduc- 
ing the  First  Steps  of  Elementary 
Drawing  in  Schools  and  among 
Workmen.     Small  4to,  cloth,  As. 

ed. 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.— 
First  Series,  May,  1865;  to  Dec. 
1866.     6  vols.     Cloth,  13*.  each. 

New  Series,  1867  to  1872.  In 
Half-yearly  Volumes.  Cloth, 
13*.  each. 

From  January,  1873,  to  June, 
1878,  in  Half-yearly  Volumes. 
Cloth,  16*.  each. 
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NATIONAL     TRAINING 

School  for  Cookery.  Containing 
Lessons  on  Cookery  ;  forming  the 
Course  of  Instruction  in  the  School. 
With  List  of  Utensils  Necessary, 
and  Lessons  on  Cleaning  Utensils. 
Compiled  by  "  R.  O.  C."  Large 
crown  8yo.     Third  Edition,  85. 

PAST  DAYS  IN  INDIA;  or, 
Sporting  Reminiscences  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Saone  and  the  Basin 
of  Singrowree.  By  a  late  Customs 
Officer,  N.W.  Provinces,  India. 
Post  8vo,  10*.  M. 

SHOOTINa  AND  FISHING 
Trips  inEngland,  France,  Alsace, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Bavaria. 
By  "  Wildfowler,"  "Snapshot." 
New  Edition,  with  Illustrations. 
Large  crown  8vo,  8s. 


HOME  LIFE.  A  Handbook  and 
Elementary  Instruction,  contain- 
ing Practical  Suggestions  ad- 
dressed to  Managers  and  Teachers 
of  Schools,  intended  to  show  how 
the  underlying  principles  of  Home 
Duties  or  Domestic  Economy  may 
be  the  basis  of  National  Primary 
Instruction.     Crown  8vo,  3*. 

SHOOTING,  YACHTING,   AND 

Sea-Fishing  Trips,  at  Home  and 
on  the  Continent.  Second  Series. 
By  "  Wildfowler,"  "Snapshot." 
2.  vols.     Crown  8vo,  £1  Is. 

UNIVERSAL  CATALOGUE  OF 
Books  on  Art.  Compiled  for  the 
use  of  the  National  Art  Library, 
and  the  Schools  of  Art  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  2  vols. 
Crown  4to,  half-morocco,  £2  2*. 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  SCIENCE 
AND  ART  HANDBOOKS. 

Fuhlished  for  the  Committee  of  C'ounci  I  on  Education. 


TAPESTRY.  By  Alfred  Cham- 
peaux.     With  Woodcuts,  2s.  6d. 

BRONZES.  By  C.  Drury  E. 
Fortnum,  F.S.A.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Large  crown  8vo, 
2*.  6d. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS  :  their  Pre- 
paration, Commercial  Uses,  and 
Value.  By  T.  L.  Simmonds, 
Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Applied 
Science.     Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

FOOD:  A  Short  Account  of  the 
Sources,  Constituents,  and  Uses 
of  Food;  intended  chiefly  as  a 
Guide  to  the  Food  Collection  in 
the  Bethnal  Green  Museum.  By 
A.  H.  Church,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  Cirencester. 
Large  crown  Svo,  3«. 


PLAIN  WORDS  ABOUT 
Water.  By  A.  H.  Church,  M.A., 
Oxon.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  Agricultural  College,  Ciren- 
cester. Large  crown  8vo,  sewed, 
6d, 

SCIENCE  CONFERENCES.    De- 

livered  at  the  South  Kensington 

Museum.     Crown  Svo,  2  vols.,  6*. 

each. 

Vol.  I. — Physics  and  Mechanics* 

Vol.  II.  —  Chemistry,  Biology, 

Physical  Geography,    Geology, 

Mineralogy,  and  Meteorology. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  SPECIAL 
Loan  Collection  of  Scientific  Ap- 
paratus.    Large  crown  Svo,  3*. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  :  His- 
torical Sketches.  With  242  Il- 
lustrations.   Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
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ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOaY. 
By  Andrew  Murray,  F.L.S.,  Ap- 
TEEA.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    Large  crown  8vo,  7*.  6c?. 

TEXTILE  FABEICS.  ^^  the 
Very  Eev.  Daniel  Kock,  D.D. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Large 
crown  8vo,  2iS.  6d!. 

IVOBIES :       ANCIENT       AND 

Mediajval.  By  William  Maskell. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Large 
crown  8vo,  2*.  6^. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FUR- 
niture  and  Woodwork.  By  John 
Hungerford  Pollen.  With  nu- 
merous Woodcuts.  Large  crown 
8vo,  2*.  M. 

PERSIAN  ART.  By  Major  R. 
Murdock  Smith,  R.E.  With  Ad- 
ditional Illustrations.  \In  thepress. 


MAIOLICA.  By  C.  Drury,  E. 
Eortnum,  F.S.A.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Large  crown  Svo, 
2«.  Qd. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  By 
Carl  Engel.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Large  crown  Svo, 
2*.  Gd. 

MANUAL  OF  DESIGN,  compiled 
from  the  Writings  and  Addresses 
of  Richard  Redgrave,  R.A. 
By  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave.  With 
Woodcuts.  Large  crown  Svo, 
2*.  Qd. 

FREE  EVENING  LECTURES. 
Delivered  in  connection  with  the 
Special  Loan  Collection  of  Scien- 
tific Apparatus,  1876.  Large  crown 
Svo,  8*. 


CARLYLE^S    (THOMAS)    WORKS. 
LIBRARY  EDITION  COMPLETE. 

Handsomely  Frinted  in  34  vols.     Demy    Svo,    cloth,    £15. 


SARTOR  RESARTUS.  The  Life 
and  Opinions  of  Herr  Teufels- 
drock.     With  a    Portrait,  7*.  Qd. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 
A  History.     3  vols.,  each  9^. 

LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  SCHIL- 
ler  and  Examination  of  his  Works. 
With  Supplement  of  1872.  Por- 
trait and  Plates,  9*.  The  Supple- 
ment separately,  2s. 

CRITICAL    AND     MISCELLA- 

neous    Essays.      With    Portrait. 
6  vols.,  each9*. 
ON  HEROES,  HERO  WORSHIP, 
and  the  Heroic  in  History.  7*.  Qd- 


PAST  AND  PRESENT.    9*. 

OLIVER    CROMWELL'S    LET" 

ters  and  Speeches.  With  Portraits' 
5  vols.,  each  9*. 

LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS.  9*- 
LIFE     OP    JOHN    STERLING. 
With  Portrait,  9*. 

HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK 
the  Second.     10  vols.,  each  9*. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE 
German.     3  vols,,  each  9s. 

GENERAL  INDEX  TO  THE 
Library  Edition.  Svo,  cloth, 
6*. 
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CHEAP  AND    UNIFORM    EDITION. 

In  23  vols.  Grown  8vo,  eloth^  £7  5*. 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  : 
A  History.     2  vols,,  12*. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LET- 
ters  and  Speeches,  with  Elucida- 
tions, itc.     3  vols.,  18*. 

LIVES  OF  SCHILLER  AND 
John  Sterling.     1  vol.,  6*. 

CRITICAL    AND      MISCELLA- 

neous  Essays.    4  vols.,  £14*. 

SARTOR  RES ARTUS  AND  LEC- 
tures  on  Heroes.     1  vol. ,  6*. 

LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS. 
1  vol.,  6«. 


CHARTISM    AND   PAST    AND 
Present.     1  vol.,  6*. 

TRANSLATIONS    FROM    THE 

German  of  Museeus,  Tieck,  and 
Richter.     1  vol.,  6*. 

WILHELM  MEISTER,  by  Oothe. 
A  Translation.    2  vols.,  12*. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE 

Second,  called  Frederick  the 
Great,  14*.  Vols.  V.,  VL,  VII., 
completing  the  Work,  £1  1*. 
7Vo  Is.  49*. 


PEOPLE'S    EDITION. 

In  Z7vols.,  small  Crown  8vo.     Price  2*.  each  vol.  bound  in  cloth,  or  in  sets 
of  37  vols,  in  18,  cloth  ffilt,  for  £3  14*. 


SARTOR  RESARTUS. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  3  vols. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING. 

OLIVER    CROMWELL'S    LET" 
ters  and  Speeches.     5  vols. 

ON      HEROES      AND      HERO 
WORSHIP. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

CRITICAL    AND      MISCELLA- 
neous  Essays.    7  vols. 


LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS. 
LIFE  OF  SCHILLER. 
FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.     10 

vols. 
WILHELM  MEISTER,    3  vols. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  MU. 
sseus,  Tieck,  and  Richter.     2  vols. 

THE  EARLY  KINGS  OF  NOR- 
way ;  also  an  Essay  on  the  Por- 
traits of  John  Knox,  with  Illustra- 
tions. 
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DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS. 
ORIGINAL  EDITIONS. 

In  Demy  %vo. 

THE  MYSTEEY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD.  With  Illustrations  by  S.  L. 
Fildes,  and  a  Portrait  engraved  by  Baker.     Cloth,  7*.  6rf. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.  With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 
Cloth,  £1  1*. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  With  Forty-three  Illustrations  by  Seymour 
and  Phiz.     Cloth,  £1   1*. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  With  Forty  lUustrations  by  Phiz.  Cloth, 
£1  1*. 

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ."  With  Forty  Illustrations  by  George  Cruik- 
shank.     Cloth,  £1  1*. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.    With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz.    Cloth, 
£11*. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON.    With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz.    Cloth,  £1 1*. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.    With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz.     Cloth, 

£ll5. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.    With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz.     Cloth,  £1  1*. 

LITTLE  DORRIT.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz.     Cloth,  £1  1*. 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.  With  Seventy-five  lUustrations  by 
George  Cattermole  and  H.  K.  Browne.  A  New  Edition.  Uniform 
with  the  other  volumes,  £1  \s. 

BARNABY  RUDGE  :  a  Tale  of  the  Riots  of  'Eighty.  With  Seventy- 
eight  Illustrations  by  G.  Cattermole  and  H.  K.  Browne.  Uniform 
with  the  other  volumes,  £1  1*. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS:  Containing  —  The  Christmas  Carol;  The 
Cricket  on  The  Hearth  ;  The  Chimes ;  The  Battle  of  Life  ;  The 
Haunted  House.     With  all  the  original  Illustrations.     Cloth,  12s. 

OLIVER  TWIST  AND  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.  In  one  volume. 
Cloth,  £1  1«. 

OLIVER  TWIST.  Separately.  With  Twenty-four  Illustrations  by 
George  Cruikshank. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.  Separately.  With  Sixteen  Illustrations 
by  Phiz.     Cloth,  9«. 

*^  The  remainder  of  Dickens^  s  Worlcs  were  not  originally  printed  in  Demy  Svo. 
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LIBRARY    EDITION. 

In  Post  8vo.    With  the  Original  Illustrations,  30  Vols.,  Cloth,  £12. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS  . 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  and  REPRINTED 
PIECES 

BARNABY  RTJDGE  and  HARD  TIMES 

BLEAK  HOUSE 

LITTLE  DORRIT 

DOM  BEY  AND  SON    . 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND 

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ" 

OLIVER  TWIST 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS  . 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES    . 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS       . 

PICTURES  FROM  ITALY  and  AMERICAN 
NOTES 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER     .' 

CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

EDWIN  DROOD  and  MISCELLANIES 

CHRISTMAS    STORIES    from    "Household 
Words,"  etc. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.    By  Johbt  Foesteb.    A  New  Edi- 
tion.    With  Illustrations.      Uniform    with  this  Edition,  post  Bvo,  of  his 
In  one  vol.  10s.  6rf. 
It 
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Works. 

THE    "CHARLES    DICKENS"    EDITION. 

In  Crown  8vo.      In  21  vols.,  cloth,  with  Illitstrations,  £3  9s.   ( 


PICKWICK  PAPERS    . 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT 
DOMBEY  AND  SON      . 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY 
DAVID  COPPERFIELD 
BLEAK  HOUSE 
LITTLE  DORRIT 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND 
BARNABY  RUDGE       . 
OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP 
A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  . 
EDWIN  DROOD  AND  OTHER  STORIES 
CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  from  "  Household  Words ' 
TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 
SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ" 

AMERICAiV  NOTES  and  REPRINTED  PIECES 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS    . 
OLIVER  TWIST 
GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 

HARD  TIMES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY 
UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES   DICKENS.    Uniform  with  this  Edition, 
Numerous  Illustrations.    2  vols.    39.  Qd.  each. 
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THE    ILLUSTRATED     LIBRARY    EDITION. 

Complete  in  30  Volumes.    Demy  8vo,  10«.  each  ;  or  set,  £15. 
This  Edition  is  printed  on  a  finer  paper  and  in  a  larger  type  than  has 
been  employed  in  any  previous  edition.     The  type  has  been  cast  especially 
for  it,  and  the  page  is  of  a  size  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  all  the 
original  illustrations. 

No  such  attractive  issue  has  been  made  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dickens, 
which,  various  as  have  been  the  forms  of  pubHcation  adapted  to  the 
demands  of  an  ever  widely-increasing  popularity,  have  never  yet  been 
worthily  presented  in  a  really  handome  library  form. 

The  collection  comprises  all  the  minor  writings  it  was  Mr.  Dickens's  wish 
to  preserve. 

SKETCHES  BY  «  BOZ."    With  40  lUustrations  by  Qc.  Cruikshank. 

PICKWICK  PAPiJRS.     2  vols.     With  42  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

OLIVER  TWIST.     With  24  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.    2  vols.     With  40  lUustrations  by  Phiz. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  and  REPRINTED  PIECES.  2  vols. 
With  Illustrations  by  Cattermole,  etc. 

BARNABY  RUDGE  and  HARD  TIMES,  2  vols.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Cattermole,  etc. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLE  WIT.    2  vols.     With  40  lUustrations  by  Phiz. 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY.  1  vol. 
With  8  lUustrations. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON.    2  vols.     With  40  lUustrations  by  Phiz. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.     2  vols.    With  40  lUustrations  by  Phiz. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

LITTLE  DORRIT.     2  vols.     With  40  lUustrations  by  Phiz. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.     With  16  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER.  With  8  lUustrations  by 
Marcus  Stone. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS.    With  8  lUustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.  2  vols.  With  40  lUustrations  by  Marcus 
Stone. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.    With  17  lUustrations  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 

R.A.,  Machse,  R.A.,  etc.  etc. 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     With  8  lUustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 
CHRISTMAS  STORIES.      (From  "  Household  Words  "  and  "  AU  the 

Year  Round.")     With  14  lUustrations. 
EDWIN  DROOD  AND  OTHER  STORIES.    With  12  lUustrations 

by  S.  L.  FUdes. 
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HOUSEHOLD    EDITION.  j 

In  Grown  ito  vols.    Noio  Publishiny.     Sixpenny  Monthly  Parts,  J 

19  VOLUMES  COMPLETED.  ! 

OLIVER  TWIST,    With  28  lUustrations,  cloth,  2».  U. ;  paper,  1«.  9rf. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT,  with  59  Illustrations,  cloth,  4«.  ;  paper,  3».  j 

DAVID  COPFERFIELD,  with  60  Illustrations  and  a  Portrait,  cloth,  4a. ;  paper,  3».  , 

BLEAK  HOUSE,  with  61  Illustrations,  cloth,  4«. ;  paper,  3«.  ^ 

LITTLE  DOERIT,  with  58  Illustrations,  cloth,  4a.;  paper,  3a.  \ 

PICKWICK  PAPERS,  with  56  lUustrations,  cloth,  4a. ;  paper,  3s. 

BARNABY  RUDQE,  with  46  Illustration s.  cloth,  4». ;  paper  Ss.  i 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  with  25  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s.  6i. ;  paper,  Is.  M. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND,  with  58  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s.  ;  paper,  3s.  J 

NICHOLAS  NTCKLEBY,  with  59  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s. ;  paper,  3s.  I 

GREAT  EXPECTATIO  NS,  with  26  lUustrations,  cloth,  2«.  M. ;  paper,  Is.  M.  \ 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  with  39  lUustrations,  cloth,  4s. ;  paper,  3s. 

SKETCHES  BY  '•  BOZ,"  with  36  lUustrations,  cloth,  2s.  Cd. ;  paper.  Is.  9d.  ■ 

HARD  TIMES,  with  20  lUustrations,  cloth,  2s. ;  paper,  Is.  M.  \ 

DOMBEY  AND  SON,  with  61  lUustrations,  cloth,  48. ;  paper,  3s.  ' 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER,  with  26  lUustrations,  cloth,  2s.  6rf. ;  paper,  Is.  9dl.  < 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  with 28  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s.  &d.',  sewed,  Is.  9i.  i 

THE  HISTORY  OV  ENGLAND,  with  15  lUustrations,  cloth, 2s.  6i. ;  paper.  Is.  U.  ; 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITILY,  with  18  Illustrations,  cloth,  ; 

2s.  M. ;  paper,  is.  9d. 
EDWIN  DROOD;   and   REPRINTED    PIECES,   with  Illustrations,  cloth,    4s.; 

paper,  3s.  ] 

Besides  the  above  wiU  be  included— 
THE  CHRISTMAS  STORIES. 
THE  LIFE  OP  DICKENS.    By  Johit  Forstbb. 

Messrs.  Chapmax  &  Hall  trust  that  by  this  Edition  they  wiU  be  enabled  to  place  the 
Works  of  the  most  popular  British  Author  of  the  present   day  in  the  hands  of  aU 

English  readers. 

i 

MR.   DICKENS'S   READINGS. 

Fcap,  Svo,  sewed. 

STORY  of  LITTLE  DOMBEY.  1*. 

POOR    TRAVELLER,     BOOTS 
AT  THE  HOLLY-TREB  INN,        { 
and  MRS.  GAMP,  1*. 


CHRISTMAS  CAROL  IN  PROSE. 

CRICKET  ON  THE  EARTH.  U. 
CHIMES  :  A  GOBLIN  STORY.  Is. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL,  with  the   Original  Coloured 

Plates;    being    a  Reprint  of   the  Original  Edition.     Small  8vo,   red 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  5«. 
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THE    LIBEAEY 

OP 

CONTEMPOEARY    SCIENCE. 

Some  degree  of  truth  has  been  admitted  in  the  charge  not  unfrequently 
brought  against  the  English,  that  they  are  assiduous  rather  than  solid 
readers.  They  give  themselves  too  much  to  the  lighter  forms  of  literature. 
Technical  Science  is  almost  exclusively  restricted  to  its  professed  votaries, 
and,  but  for  some  of  the  Quarterlies  and  Monthlies,  very  little  solid  matter 
would  come  within  the  reach  of  the  general  public. 

But  the  circulation  enjoyed  by  many  of  these  very  periodicals,  and  the 
increase  of  the  scientific  journals,  may  be  taken  for  sufficient  proof  that  a 
taste  for  more  serious  subjects  of  study  is  now  growing.  Indeed  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  if  strictly  scientific  subjects  are  not  more  universally 
cultivated,  it  is  mainly  because  they  are  not  rendered  more  accessible  to  the 
people.  Such  themes  are  treated  either  too  elaborately,  or  in  too  for- 
bidding a  style,  or  else  brought  out  in  too  costly  a  form  to  be  easily 
available  to  all  classes. 

With  the  view  of  remedying  this  manifold  and  increasing  inconvenience, 
we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  a  comprehensive  project  re- 
cently set  on  foot  in  France,  emphatically  the  land  of  Popular  Science. 
The  well-known  publishers  MM.  Reinwald  and  Co.,  have  made  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  some  of  the  leading  savants  of  that  country  to  supply 
an  exhaustive  series  of  works  on  each  and  all  of  the  sciences  of  the  day, 
treated  in  a  style  at  once  lucid,  popular,  and  strictly  methodic. 

The  names  of  MM.  P.  Broca,  Secretary  of  the  Societe  d' Anthropologic  ; 
Ch.  Martins,  Montpellier  University  ;  C.  Vogt,  University  of  Greneva ;  G. 
de  Mortillet,  Museum  of  St.  Germain  ;  A.  Guillemin,  author  of  "  Ciel " 
and  "  Phenom^nes  de  la  Physique  ;"  A.  Hovelacque,  editor  of  the  "  Kevue 
de  Linguistique ;"  Dr.  Dally,  Dr.  Letoumeau,  and  many  others,  whose  co- 
operation has  already  been  secured,  are  a  guarantee  that  tkeir  respective 
subjects  will  receive  thorough  treatment,  and  will  in  all  cases  be  written  up 
to  the  very  latest  discoveries,  and  kept  in  every  respect  fully  abreast  of  the 
times. 

We  have,  on  our  part,  been  fortunate  in  making  such  further  arrange- 
ments with  some  of  the  best  writers  and  recognised  authorities  here,  as 
will  enable  us  to  present  the  series  in  a  thoroughly  English  dress  to  the 
reading  public  of  this  country.  In  so  doing  we  feel  convinced  that  we  are 
taking  the  best  means  of  supplying  a  want  that  has  long  been  deeply  felt. 
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The  volumes  in  actual  course  of  execution,  or  contemplated,  will  embrace 
such  subjects  as  : 

Science  of  LANGtrAaB.  {PvMished, 
Biology.  „ 

Anthropology.  „ 

Esthetics.  „ 

Philosophy.  „ 

comparatite  mythology. 
Astronomy. 

Prehistoric  Archeology. 
Ethnography. 
Geology. 
Hygiene. 
Political  Economy. 


Physical    and     Commercial 
g-eography. 

Architecture. 

Chemistry. 

Education. 

General  Anatomy. 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

Meteorology. 

History. 

Finance. 

Mechanics. 

Statistics,  etc.  etc. 
All  the  volumes,  while  complete  and  so  far  independent  in  themselves, 
will  be  of  uniform  appearance,  slightly  varying,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  in  bulk  and  in  price. 

When  finished  they  will  form  a  Complete  Collection  of  Standard  Works 
of  reference  on  all  the  physical  and  mental  sciences,  thus  fully  justifying 
the  general  title  chosen  for  the  series — "Library  of  Contemporary 
Science." 


LEVER'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS. 

CHEAP    EDITION. 

Fancy  Boards^  2s.  Qd.  each. 

The  Daltons. 

EOLAND    CaSHEL. 

Davenport  Dunn. 
DoDD  Family. 


Charles  O'Malley. 
Tom  Burke. 

The  Knight  of  Gwynne, 
Martins  of  Cromartin. 


Fancy  Boards^  2s. 


The  O'Donoghue. 

Fortunes  of  Glencorb. 

Harry  Lorrequer. 

One  of  Them. 

A  Day's  Eide. 

Jack  Hinton. 

Barrington. 

Tony  Butler. 

Maurice  Tiernay. 

Sir  Brooke  Fosbrookb. 

Bramleighs  of  Bishop's  Folly. 


Lord  Kilgobbik. 
Luttrell  of  Arran. 
Ebnt  in  the  Cloud  and 

Patrick's  Eve. 
Con  Cregan. 
Arthur  O'Leary. 
That  Boy  of  Norcott's. 
Cornelius  O'Dowd. 
Sir  Jasper  Carew. 
Nuts  and  Nut-Crackers. 


St. 


Also  in  setSf  27  vols.,  cloth,  for  £4  4«. 
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TROLLOPE'S  (ANTHONY)   WORKS. 

CHEAP    EDITION. 

Boards  2s.   6d.,   cloth,  3s.   6d. 


2s.  6d.  vols. 


The  Peime  Minister. 

Phineas  Finn. 

O111.EY  Faem. 

Can  You  Foegiye  Hee  ? 


Phineas  Eedux. 

He  Knew  He  Was  Right. 

Eustace  Diamonds. 


2s.  Vols 


vlcae  op  bullhampton. 
Ealph  the  Hbie. 
The  Beeteams. 

EJELLTS   AND    O'KeLLTS. 

McDeemot  or  Balltcloean. 
Castle  Richmond. 
Belton  Estate. 
Miss  Mackensie. 


Lady  Anna. 

Haeet  Hotspue. 

Rachael  Rat. 

Tales  of  all  Countries. 

Maet  Geeslet. 

LoTTA  Schmidt. 

La  Vendee, 

DOCTOE  Thoene. 


CHAPMAN    &    HALL'S 

List  of  Books,  Drawing  Examples,  Diagrams,  Models, 
Instruments,  etc. 

INCLUDING 

THOSE  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SCIENCE 
AND  ART  DEPARTMENT,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  FOR  THE 
USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ART  AND  SCIENCE  CLASSES. 


BARTLEY  (G.  C.  T.) 

CATALOGUE     OF     MODERN 

Works    on    Science    and    Tech- 
nology.    Post  8vo,  sewed,  Is. 


BENSON  (W.) 

PRINCIPLES    OF     THE 

Science    of    Colour.     Small  4to, 
cloth,  15*. 
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Benson  {continued) — 
MANUAL   OF    THE  SCIENCE 

of  Colour.  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece and  Illustrations.  12mo, 
cloth,  2*.  6d. 

BRADLEY  (Thomas)—*)/  the 

Moyal  Military  Academy,  Wool- 
wich. 

ELEMENTS  OF  aEOMETRI- 
cal  Drawing.  In  Two  Parts,  with 
60  Plates.  Oblong  folio,  half- 
bound,  each  part  16s. 

Selections    (from    the    above- 
of  20  Plates,   for  the  use  of 
the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich.       Oblong    folio 
half-bound,  16*. 

BURCHETT. 

LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE.  With 
Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
Is. 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY. 

Post  8vo,  cloth,  58. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  GEOME- 
TRY. Third  Edition.  24mo. 
sewed,  5i. 

CARROLL  (Jolm) 

FREEHAND  DRAWING  LES- 
sons  for  the  Black  Board,  6s. 

CUBLEY  (W.  H.) 

A  SYSTEM  OF  ELEMENTARY 
Drawing.  With  Illustrations  and 
Examples.  Imperial  4to  sewed 
8s. 

DAVISON  (Ellis  A.) 

DRAWING  FOR  ELEMEN- 
tary  Schools.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
8«. 

MODEL    DRAWING. 
cloth,  38. 


12mo, 


Davison  {contimted) —  , 

THE  AMATEUR  HOUSE  CAR-  I 

penter :    A    Guide    in   Building,  \ 
Making,    and    Repairing.     With 
numerous  Illustrations,  drawn  on 

Wood    by    the  Author.    Demy  \ 

8vo,  10*.  6d.  \ 

DELAMOTTE(P.H.)  \ 

PROGRESSIVE  DRAWING-  , 
Book  for  Beginners.  12mo  ' 
3s.  6d. 

DICKSEE  (J.  R.)  ] 

SCHOOL  PERSPECTIVE  8vo,  : 
cloth,  5s. 

DYCE. 

DRAWING-BOOK      OF     THE  i 

Government    School    of  Design :  • 

Elementary    Outlines    of    Orna-  i 

ment.     50   Plates.     Small    folio,  \ 

sewed,  5*.;  mounted,  18*.  * 

INTRODUCTION  TO  DITTO.  I 
Fcap.  8vo,  6d.  I 

FOSTER  (Vere).  j 

DRAWING-BOOKS :  ] 

(a)  Forty  Numbers,  at  Id.  each.        , 

(b)  Fifty-two  Numbers,  at  Sd.  i 
each.  The  set  6  includes  the  ] 
subjects  in  a.  \ 

HENSLOW  (Professor). 

ILLUSTRATIONS   TO    BE  EM- 
ployed  in  the  Practical  Lessons  on     ; 
Botany.    Prepared  for  South  Ken-     ) 
sington     Museum.       Post     8vo,     I 
sewed,  6d.  I 

JACOBSTHAL  (B.)  i 

GRAMMATIK     DER      ORNA-  '■. 

mente,  m  7  Parts  of  20  Plates  each.  1 

Price,    unmounted,  £3  13s.  6d. ;  j 

mounted  on  cardboard,   £11  4*.  i 
The  Parts  can  be  had  separately. 

JEWITT. 

HANDBOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  I 
Perspective.    18mo,  cloth,  1*.  ! 
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KENNEDY  (John). 
FIRST    GEADE     PRACTICAL 
Geometry.     12mo,  Qd. 

FREEHAND  DRAWING  BOOK. 
16mo,  cloth,  1*.  6cZ. 

LINDLEY  (John). 

SYMMETRY  OP  VEGETA- 
TION :  Principles  to  be  observed 
in  the  delineation  of  Plants.  12mo, 
sewed,  Is. 

MARSHALL. 

HUMAN  BODY.  Texts  and  Plates 
reduced  from  the  large  Diagrams. 
2  vols  ,  cloth,  £1  1*. 


(E.      TTiUey, 


NEWTON 

F.G.S.) 

THE  TYPICAL  PARTS  IN  THE 

Skeletons  of  a  Cat,  Duck,  and 
Codfish,  being  a  Catalogue  with 
Comparative  Descriptions  ar- 
ranged in  a  Tabular  Form.  Demy 
8vo,  3*. 

OLIVER  (Professor). 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  VE- 

getable  Kingdom.  109  Plates. 
Oblong  8vo,  cloth.  Plain,  16*. ; 
coloured,  £1  Qs. 

PUCKETT  (R.  Campbell). 

SCIOGRAPHY,     OR     RADIAL 

projection  of  Shadows.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6*. 

REDGRAVE. 

MANUAL    AND    CATECHISM 

on  Colour.  Fifth  Edition.  24mo, 
sewed,  %d. 

ROBSON  (George). 

ELEMENTARY        BUILDING 

Construction.  Oblong  folio,  sewed, 
8*. 

WALLIS  (George). 
DRAWING-BOOK.  Oblong, 

sewed,  3*.  6rf. ;  mounted,  8». 


Wallis  {continued) — 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  INTRO- 
ducing  Elementary  Drawing  in 
Schools  and  among  Workmen. 
PubHshed  at  the  request  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  Small  4to,  cloth, 
4*.  6<i. 

DRAWING  FOR  YOUNG 
Children.  Containing  150  copies. 
16mo,  cloth,  3s.  %d. 

EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION  OP 
South  Kensington  Museum : 
Classified  Catalogue  of.  Ninth 
Edition.     8vo,  7*. 

ELEMENTARY         DRAWING 
Copy-books,  for  the  use  of  Chil- 
dren from  four  years  old  and  up- 
wards,   in  Schools  and  Families. 
Compiled   by  a  Student    certifi- 
cated by  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment   as    an    Art    Teacher. 
Seven  books  in  4to,  sewed  : 
Book  I.  Letters,  %d. 
„      II.  Ditto,  ^d. 
„    III.  Geometrical  and  Orna- 
mental Forms,  %d. 
„     IV.  Objects,  M. 
„      V.  Leaves,  8rf. 
„     YI.  Birds,  Animals,  etc.  %d. 
„  YII.  Leaves,     Flowers,    and 
Sprays,  M. 
*#*  Or  in  Sets  of  Seven  Books, 
4*.  6(f. 

ENGINEER  AND  MACHINIST 
Drawing-Book,16  Parts,71  Plates. 
Folio,  £1 12*. ;  mounted,  £3  4*. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  FOR 
Science  Schools  and  Classes.  Pub- 
lished Annually,  6c?.  (Postage, 
2c?.) 

PRINCIPLES  OF  DECORA- 
tive  Art.     Folio,  sewed,  1*. 

SCIENCE  DIRECTORY.  12mo, 
sewed,  6d.     (Postage,  3c?.) 

ART  DIRECTORY.  r2mo,  sewed, 
1*.     (Postage,  3rf.) 

DIAGRAM  OF  THE  COLOURS 
of  the  Spectrum,  with  Explana- 
tory Letterpress,  on  roller,  10*.  6c?. 
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COPIES  FOR  OUTLINE  DEAAVINa : 

DYCE'S  ELEMENT AKY  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT,  50  Selected  Plates 
mounted  bacV  and  front,  18«. :  unmounted,  sewed,  5«. 

WEITBRICHT'S  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT,  reproduced  by  Herman,  12 
Plates,  mounted  back  and  front,  Ss.  6d. ;  unmounted,  2». 

MORGHEN'S  OUTLINES  OF  THE  HUMAN  FIGURE,  reproduced  by 
Herman,  20  Plates,  mounted  back  and  front,  15«. ;  unmounted,  3«.  ^d. 

ONE  SET  OF  FOUR  PLATES,  Outlines  of  Tarsia,  from  Gruner,  mounted, 
3».  6<f. ;  unmounted,  Id. 

ALBERTOLLI'S  FOLIAGE,  one  set  of  Four  Plates,  mounted,  3s.  6d.;  un- 
mounted,  M. 

OUTLINE  OF  TRAJAN  FRIEZE,  mounted,  1«. 

WALLIS'S  DRAWING-BOOK,  mounted,  3«. ;  unmonnted,  3».  U. 

OUTLINE  DRAWINGS  OF  FLOWERS,  Eight  Sheets,  mounted,  3*.  U. ;  un- 
mounted, M, 

COPIES  EOR  SHADED  DRAWING: 

COURSE  OF  DESIGN.    By  Ch.  Bakgxjb  (French),  20  Selected  Sheets,  11  at  2»., 

and  9  at3«.  each.     £2  9s. 
RENAISSANCE  ROSETTE,  mounted,  9rf. 
SHADED  ORNAMENT,  moimted,  1».  Id. 
PART    OF    A    PILASTER    FROM    THE  ALTAR    OF  ST.  BIAGIO  AT  PISA, 

mounted,  2«.  ;  unmounted.  Is. 
GOTHIC  PATERA,  mounted.  Is. 

RENAISSANCE  SCROLL,  Tomb  in  S.  M,  Dei  Frari,  Venice,  mounted,  Is.  M. 
MOULDING  OF  SCULPTURED  FOLIAGE,  mounted.  Is.  U. 
ARCHITECTURAL  STUDIES.     By  J.  B.  Thipon.    20  Plates,  £2. 
MECHANICAL  STUDIES.     By  J.  B.  Teipow.     15s.  per  dozen. 
FOLIATED  SCROLL  FROM  THE  VATICAN,  unmounted,  5i. ;  mounted.  Is.  Si. 
TWELVE  HEADS  after  Holbein,   selected  from  his  drawings  in  Her   Majesty's 

Collection  at  Windsor.    Reproduced  in  Autotype.    Half-imperial,  36s. 
LESSONS  IN  SEPIA,  9s.  per  dozen,  or  Is.  each. 
SMALL  SEPIA  DRAWING  COPIES,  9s.  per  dozen,  or  Is.  each. 

COLOURED  EXAMPLES  : 

A  SMALL  DIAGRAM  OF  COLOUR,  mounted,  Is.  M.%  unmounted,  9i. 

TWO  PLATES  OF  ELEMENTARY  DESIGN,  unmounted.  Is. ;  mounted,  3«.  M. 

PETUNIA,  mounted,  3s.  9d. ;  unmounted,  2s.  9d. 

PELARGONIUM,  mounted,  3s.  9i.;  unmounted,  2s.  9rf. 

CAMELLIA,  mounted,  3s.  ^d. ;  unmounted,  2s.  9d. 

NASTURTIUM,  mounted,  3s.  9d. ;  unmounted,  28.  9i. 

OLEANDER,  mounted,  3«.  9d. ;  unmounted.  2s.  M. 

TORRENIA  ASIATICA,  unmounted,  2s.  9d. 

PYNE'S    LANDSCAPES    IlN    CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY   (6),    each,    mounted, 

78.  6(f . ;  or  the  set,  £2  5s. 
COTMAN'S  PENCIL  LANDSCAPES  (set  of  9),  mounted,  15s. 

SEPIA  DRAWINGS  (set  of  6),  mounted,  £1. 
ALLONGE'S  LANDSCAPES  IN  CHARCOAL  (6),  at  4s.  each,  or  the  set,  £1  4«. 

4017.  BOUQUET  OF  FLOWERS,  LARGE  ROSES,  etc.,  4s.  U. 

4018.  „  „  ROSES  AND  HEARTSEASE,  3«.  U, 
4020.                    „                       „  POPPIES,  etc.,  3s.  U. 

4039.  „  „  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  4s.  6i. 

4040.  „  „  LARGE  CAMELLIAS,  4s.  U. 
4077.  „  „  LILAC  AND  GERANIDM,  3*.  6rf. 
4080.  „  „  CAMELLIA  AND  ROSE,  3s.  6d. 

4082.  „  „  LARGE  DAHLIAS,  4s.  M. 

4083.  ,.  „  ROSES  AND  LILIES,  4s.  M. 
4090.  „  „  ROSES  AND  8WEET  PEAS,  3s.  6d. 
4094.  „  „  LARGE  ROSES  AND  HEARTSEASE,  4#. 
4180.  „  „  LARGE  BOUQUET  OF  LILAC,  6s.  6d. 
4190.  „  ..  DAHLIAS  AND  FUCHSIAS,  6s.  6«f. 
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SOLID  MODELS,  etc.  : 

*  Box  of  Models,  £1  14s. 

^K  Stand,  with  a  universal  joint,  to  show  the  solid  Models,  etc..  £1  18«. 

*  One  wire  quadrangle,  with  a  circle  and  cross  within  it,  and  one  straight  wire.  One 

solid  cube.    One  skeleton  wire  cube.    One  sphere.     One  cone.    One  cylinder. 
One  hexagonal  prism,    £2  28. 
Skeleton  cube  in  wood,  3«.  6d. 
18-inch  skeleton  cube  in  wood,  128. 

*  Three  objects  oiform  in  Pottery  : 

Indian  Jar,      ] 
Celadon  Jar,    V18».  6ci. 
Bottle,  J 

*  Five  selected  Vases  in  Majolica  Ware,  £2  11«. 

*  Three  selected  Vases  in  Earthenware,  IBs. 

Imperial  Deal  Frames,  glazed,  without  sunk  rings,  10«.  each. 

*  Davidson's  Smaller  Solid  Models,  in  Box,  £2,  containing- 


2  Square  Slabs. 

9  Oblong  Blocks  (steps.) 

2  Cubes. 

4  Square  Blocks. 


Octagon  Prism. 
Cylinder. 
Cone. 
Jointed  Cross. 


Triangular  Prism. 
Pyramid,  Equilateral. 
Pyramid,  Isosceles. 
Square  Block, 


*  Davidson's  Advanced  Drawing  Models  (10  models),  £9.    The  following  is  a  brief 

description  of  the  models  : — An  Obelisk — composed  of  2  Octagonal  Slabs,  26 
and  20  inches  across,  and  each 3  inches  high ;  1  Cube,  12  inches  edge  ;  1  Mono- 
lith (forming  the  body  of  the  obelisk),  3  feet  high  ;  1  Pyramid,  6  inches  base; 
the  complete  object  is  thus  nearly  5  feet  high.  A  Market  Cross — composed  of 
3  Slabs,  24,  18,  and  12  inches  across,  and  each  3  inches  high ;  1  Upright,  :>  feet 
high  ;  2  Cross  Arms,  united  by  mortise  and  tenon  joints ;  complete  height,  3 
3  feet  9  inches.  A  Step-Ladder,  23  inches  high.  A  Kitchen  Table,  14i  inches 
high.  A  Chair  to  correspond.  A  Four-legged  Stool,  with  projecting  top  and 
cross  rails,  height  14  inches.  A  Tub,  with  handles  and  projecting  hoops,  and 
the  divisions  between  the  staves  plainly  marked.  A  strong  Trestle  18  inches 
high.  A  HoUow  Cylinder,  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  12  inches  long,  divided 
lengthwise.  A  Hollow  Sphere,  9  inches  in  diameter,  divided  into  semi-spheres, 
one  of  which  is  again  divided  into  quarters  j  the  semi-sphere,  when  placed  on 
the  cylinder,  gives  the  form  and  principles  of  shading  a  Dome,  whilst  one  of 
the  quarters  placed  on  half  the  cylinder  forms  a  Niche. 

*  Davidson's  Apparatus  for  Teaching  Practical  Geometry  (23  models),  £5. 

*  Binn's  Models  for  illustrating  the  elementary  principles  of  orthographic  projec- 

tion as  applied  to  mechanical  drawing,  in  box,  £1  lOs. 

*  Miller's   Class  Drawing  Models  : — These  models   are  particularly  adapted  for 

teaching  large  classes ;  the  stand  is  very  strong,  and  the  universal  joint  wlil 
bold  the  Models  in  any  position.  Wood  Models :  Square  Prism,  12  inches  side, 
18  inches  high ;  Hexagonal  Prism,  14  inches  side,  18  inches  high ;  Cube,  14 
inches  side ;  Cylinder,  13  inches  diameter,  16  inches  high ;  Hexagon  Pyramid, 
14  inches  diameter,  22^  inches  side  ;  Square  Pyramid,  14  inches  side,  22^  inches 
side;  Cone,  13  inches  diameter,  22^  inches  side;  Skeleton  Cube,  19  inches 
solid  wood  If  inch  square  ;  Intersecting  Circles,  19  inches  solid  wood2J  by  IJ 
inches.  Wire  Models :  Triangular  Prism,  17  inches  side,  22  inches  high  ; 
Square  Prism,  14  inches  side,  20  inches  high  ;  Hexagonal  Prism,  16  inches 
diameter,  21  inches  high ;  Cylinder,  14  inches  diameter,  21  inches  high ;  Hexa- 
gon Pyramid,  18  inches  diameter,!  24  inches  high  ;  Square  Pyramid,  17  inches 
side,  24  inches  high  ;  Cone,  17  inches  side,  24  inches  high  ;  Skeleton  Cube,  19 
inches  side;  Intersecting  Circles,  19  inches  side;  Plain  Circle,  19  inches  side; 
Plain  Square,  19  inches  side.  Table,  27  inches  by  21^  inches.  Stand.  The  Set 
complete,  £14  13s. 

Vulcanite  set  square,  5s. 

Large  compasses  with  chalk  holder,  5*. 

*  Slip,  two  sets  squares  and  T  square,  5*. 

*  Parkes's  case  of  instruments,  containing  6-inch  compasses  with  pen  and  pencil 

leg,  6s. 

*  Prize    instrument    case,  with  6-inch  compasses,  ,pen  and    pencil  leg,  2|  small 

compasses,  pen  and  scale,  18«. 
6-inch  compasses  with  shifting  pen  and  point,  4«.  6d. 
Small  compass  in  case. 

*  Models,  etc.,  entered  as  sets,  cannot  be  supplied  singlj. 
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LARGE    DIAGRAMS. 

ASTRONOMICAL  : 

TWELVE  SHEETS.    Prepared  for  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  by 
John  Dbkw,  Ph.  Dr.,  F.R.S.  A.    £2  8«. ;  on  roUers  and  varnished,  £4  4». 

BOTANICAL : 

NINE  SHEETS.     Illustrating  a  Practical  Method  of  Teaching  Botany.     By  Pro- 
fessor  Hbnslow,  b\L.S,     £2. ;  on  canvas  and  rollers,  and  varnished,  £3  3«. 

CLASS.  DlvrslOirS.  section.  DIAQBiJC. 

r  rThalaniifloral 1 

_,.     ^  ,   ,  Anglospermous    . . .  (  Calycifloral       2&8 

Dicotyledon J        **     *^  ]  CoroUifloral      4 

I  ^.Incomplete       5 

L  G-ymnospermous     6 

{Petaloid     C  Superior 7 
(.Inferior      8 
Glumaeeous     9 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL  ORDERS  OF  THE 
VEGETABLE  KINGDOM.  By  Professor  Olivbr,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  70  Im- 
perial sheets,  containing  examples  of  dried  Plants,  representing  the  different 
Orders.    £5  5«.  the  set. 

Catalogues  and  Index  to  Oliver's  Diagrams,  1», 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  : 

TEN  SHEETS.     By  William  J.  Glenny,  Professor  of  Drawing,  King's  College. 
In  sets,  £1  l«. 

LAXTON'S    EXAMPLES    OP      BUILDING      CONSTRUCTION     IN    TWO 
DIVISIONS,  containing  82  Imperial  Plates,  20«. 

BUSBRIDGE'S   DRAWINGS  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.     11  Sheets. 
Alounted,  58.  M. ;  unmounted,  2«.  9d . 

-GEOLOGICAL  : 

DIAGRAM   OF  BRITISH  STRATA.      By  H.  W.  Bristow,   F.R.S.,  P.G.S.     A 
Sheet,  4«. ;  mounted  on  roller  and  varnished,  It,  6d. 

MECHANICAL  : 

DIAGRAMS  OF    THE    MECHANICAL    POWERS,  AND    THEIR    APPLI- 
CATIONS     IN     MACHINERY    AND    THE    ARTS     GENEKALLY.     By 
Dr.  John  Anderson. 
This  Series  consists  of  8  Diagrams,  highly  coloured  on  stout  paper,   3  feet 
6  inches,  by  2  feet  6  inches,  price  £1  per  set ;  mount-ed  on  Rollers,  £2. 

DIAGRAMS  OF  THE  STEAM-ENGINE.     By  Professor  Goodeve  and  Professor 
Shelley.     Stout  Paper,  40  inches  by  27  inches,  highly  coloured. 
The  price  per  set  of   41    Diagrams    (52i    Sheets),   £6  6».;   varnished   and 
mounted  on  rollers,  £11  11<, 

EXAMPLES  OF  MACHINE  DETAILS.    A    Series  of  16    Coloured  Diagrams. 
By  Professor  Unwin.     £2  2«.;  mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished,  £3  14». 

SELECTED  EXAMPLES  OP  MACHINES,   OF  IRON  AND  WOOD  (French). 
By  Stanislas  Pettit.     60  Sheets,  £3  5g. ;  13<.  per  dozen. ; 

BUSBRIDGE'S  DRAWINGS  OF  MACHINE  CONSTRUCTION  (50).   Mounted, 
Zbs.;  unmounted,  I2«.  6d, 
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Mechanical  {continued) — 

LESSONS  IN  MECHANICAL  DEAWING.  By  Stanislas  Pettit.  1«.  per  dozen; 
also  larger  Sheets,  being  more  advanced  copies,  2«.  per  dozen. 

LESSONS  IlH  ARCHirECTURAL  DRAWING.  By  Stanislas  Pettit.  1». 
per  dozen ;  also  larger  Sheets,  being  more  advanced  copies,  2».  per  dozen. 

PHYSIOLOaiCAL  : 

ELEVEN  SHEETS.  Illustrating  Human  Physiology,  Life  size  and  Coloured  from 
Nature.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  John  Marshall,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S,, 
eto.    Each  Sheet,  12«.  M.    On  canvas  and  rollers,  varnished,  £1  la. 

1.  ThB  SKBLEXON  and  LiaAMBNTS. 

2.  Thb  Muscles,  Joints,  and  Animai.  Mechanics. 

3.  Thb  Visckea  in  Position.    Thb  Stbxtctuse  op  thb  Lungs. 

4.  The  Oesans  of  Cieoulation. 

6.  The  Ltuphatics  ob  Absobbents. 

6.  The  Oegans  of  Digestion. 

7.  The  Beainand  Nkevks.    The  Organs  of  thb  Voice. 

8.  The  Oegans  of  the  Senses,  Plate  1. 

9.  The  Organs  of  the  Senses,  Plate  2. 

10.  The  Miceoscofic  Stbucturb  of  the  Tbxtubbs  and  Obgans,  Plate  1. 

11.  The  Miceoscofic  Steuctuee  of  the  Tbxtuebs  and  Obgans,  Plate    2. 


HUMAN    BODY.    LIFE  SIZE.    By  John  Marshall,  F.E.S.,  F.E.C.S. 

1.  The  Skeleton,  Front  View.  I         5*  The  Skeleton,  Side  View. 

2.  The  Muscles,  Front  View.  7.  The  Muscles,  Side  View. 

3.  The  Skeleton,  Back  View.  I  7.  The  Female    Skeleton,   Front 

4.  The  Muscles,  Back  View.  View. 

Each  Sheet,  12«.  M.;  on  canvas  and  rollers,  varnished,  £1  1». 
Explanatory  Key,  Is. 

ZOOLOGICAL  : 

TEN  SHEETS.     Illustrating  the  Classification  of  Animals.     By  Robert  Patterson, 
£2;  on  canvas  and  rollers,  varnished,  £3  10«. 

The  same,  reduced  in  size  ou  Royal  paper,  in  9  Sheets,  uncoloured,  128. 
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